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policy of the Association, this organization should add 
another letter to its capitals. It is reallya Y. M. EF. C. A, 
for it draws an inner line within Christianity and limits 
its full membership, and much of its influence, to those 
who consent to adopt the narrower designation “E,van- 
gelical.” Every contribution from Unitarians sHould be 
accompanied by formal protest against their exclusion 
from a fellowship whose official title includes them. 


Y all means in our power we ought to main- 
tain and increase our friendship with Japan. 
Our general Government ought to suppress all 
local causes of irritation and make it evident 
that we intend to be just and generous to our 
Eastern ally. The labor parties that are jealous and 
afraid of the competition of Orientals make a great mis- 
take. In the end the effect of cheap labor will be new 
opportunities for laborers of all kinds. We could dis- 
tribute and absorb with benefit to all concerned a mil- 
lion workers. Fifty years ago the factories of New Eng- 
land were “manned” by American women; now their 
places have been taken by foreigners, but the American 
women are none the worse off for the competition that 
drove them out to do better things. 


OMEN are to play a great part both at home and 

abroad in the work of the war; and because women 
run certain risks and have physical disabilities from 
which men are free, they ought to be surrounded by safe- 
guards of every reasonable kind. The hounds who prey 
upon unprotected women and especially upon girls ought 
tc be under rigid police oversight. The good health and 
good character of our soldiers depend largely upon the 
women with whom they associate, and no women should 
be permitted to enter the war lines who are not well 
trained and efficient. All others should be warned to 
keep away and for their own sake should be put on their 
guard against unauthorized men who offer to help them. 
Girls are fascinated by a uniform and many of them are 
paying the awful penalty of too much familiarity with 
careless young men. A girl “in trouble” ought to serve 
as a warning to other giddy young women. 


apes are patriots who serve their country in their 
right and true place and to their country’s best advan- 
tage. Some of them are doing so in a spirit of consecra- 
tion and self-sacrifice, all the more admirable because it is 
silent and inexpressible. Exemptions are not a conces- 
sion to those who are selfish or cowardly, though men of 
such character may take advantage of them. Exemp- 
tions are the distribution of service, the assignment of 
duties. A great many enlisted men cannot have the ser- 
vice they would like. Many of them are given duties 
that seem inglorious and commonplace. But they are 
necessary and important. So it is with men whose 
families require their support. ‘To desert them in the 
name of patriotism is a dis-service to the state. It may 
be the choice of the easier and preferable; it may even 
be unheroic. To break a contract in which the state was 
a third party is a poor guarantee of loyalty. 


E are not sure who originated the use of the phrase 
“moving out into the United States” with refer- 
ence to change of residence from a provincial community 
to a great mid-country city, but it is worth borrowing for 
use with reference to the moving out of the United States 
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into the world. Historians and students still reckon up 
the benefits of the crusades, which were far richer and 
more numerous than the direct results the crusaders 
desired. They will be busier, and for more than a thou- 
sand years hence, in estimating the results of the great 
American crusade for liberty in the world. Already 
many more of our men are in Europe than there were 
crusaders. Every one feels the potency of prophecy in 
thoughts about the union of great nations, fusing their 
aims in combining to maintain them. ‘The throes of a 
new birth of freedom are in the time. We are witnessing 
something for which there is no word, for it never hap- 
pened before. It is not a union of allies for mutual pro- 
tection and advantage. It is the marriage of true minds, 
bound in spirit and in blood, and what God hath joined 
together man can never put asunder. 


IB is an imperative duty that cannot long be ignored, to 
purge our nation of the sin of lynching. The Ger- 
mans have committed some atrocious crimes, but they 
have not yet chained their victims to posts or trees and 
set them on fire. So long as our enemy can taunt us with 
blacker crimes than it commits we ought to sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes and cry, “Unclean!” ‘The President of 
the United States is a Southern gentleman and he can 
stop this criminal practice if he will. What no President 
of Northern birth could accomplish would be easy for 
him. Let him assure the communities where lynching is 
practised that the Government is embarrassed by law- 
lessness in any part of the country and his word would 
take effect. 


HEY who cling to the belief that some day Paul’s 

prophecy of the second coming of Christ will be ful- 
filled have ample cause for their expectation, if they 
accept as given by inspiration of the Holy Ghost the 
many passages in the Old and New Testaments that deal 
with the end of the world. Daniel wrote of that time, 
“Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased.” A great war is prophesied by many writers 
and a time of distress such as the world has never seen. 
It is no bar to belief in the Second Advent in our time 
that they who foretold the general judgment in the Old 


Testament and the second coming of Christ in the New 


believed that it was imminent, so nearly at hand that it 
behooved all believers to be ready, even like Paul, who 
expected, if he were alive when it happened, to be caught 
up “to meet the Lord in the air.” . 


Mie of our churches close their doors at. this 
season of the year. At a time when conditions 
are so serious that the laws of many States require all 
able-bodied men to engage in regular work, we wonder 
what excuse these churches can give for their long sum- 
mer idleness. ‘I'o close our churches, except in the few 
cities where liberal union services can be arranged, is 
hardly a happy argument for the value of organized lib- 
eral religion to a community. If a minister gives the im- 
pression that he is not at all necessary to his people for 
two or three months each year, he need not be surprised 
if they draw the logical conclusion that they can get 
along without him and his church for the other nine or 
ten months. Especially dangerous is it for a church to 
suspend business in war-time, when there is such un- 
usual need for people to come together to comfort one 
another in moments of sorrow and loss, and to build up 
and maintain a common faith in the conquering power 


of Right and Truth and God. Even two or three gath- 
ered together in his name are then a centre of strength 
: in a community. i. 


N America the economies of the war are not hard- 

ships; in many cases they are blessings conducive to 
good health and relief from toil. What we go with- 
out we do not have to pay for, and in so far the strain 
of productive labor is taken off. Many useful lessons 
are now to be learned: temperance, patience, resolution, 
and other virtues are now in order; and they who go 
abroad and those who remain at home are raised to a 
higher level of thought and feeling. This is true of the 
majority of men and women; it is not true of the slacker 
and the coward. War stimulates the growth of virtue, 
but also it deepens the stain of greed and cowardice. 
They who have no interest in the war except to escape 
burdens and risks and to make gain at the expense of 
their fellow-citizens and the nation fall to a lower level 
than is usual, because the contrast is greater betwixt 
“this darkness and that light’”’ and the evil choice is more 
decisive now than in times of peace. 


A Vacation Prayer in War-Time. 


HERBERT ATCHINSON JUMP, 


Minister of the Hanover Street Congregational Church, 
Manchester, N.H. 


O God of the open air :— 

Bestow upon us for vacation days of unwontedly 
necessary activities the same peace of spirit that 
erstwhile flowed into our relaxed lives as we clam- 
bered over summer mountains or sailed on sapphire 
seas. : 


O God of the undisturbed skies :— 

Remind us that thy stars look down upon earth’s 
flaming battlefields as quietly as upon the roofs of 
homes whereunder sleep little children; for all the 
orbs and all the immortal spirits of heaven are con- 
fident in thine undefeated might. 


O God of the far-stretching and fertile fields :— 

‘Teach us how to till the soil for our country’s 
sake and thy kingdom’s triumph, meanwhile learn- 
ing from the soil as we till it comforting lessons of 
patience, of serenity, and of the conquering power 
of life over death. 


O God of all absent but heroic men :— 

Save us from the crime of forgetting the willing 
million of soldiers and sailors who are protecting 
from afar our hearth-fires, and may the thousand 
of leagues of space offer no obstacle to the eager- 
running feet of love. 


O God of the broad waters :— 

As thine ocean bears upon its bosom a procession. 
of ships freighted with succor and inspiration, as- 
cending and descending the curve of the world like 
angels on Jacob’s visioned ladder, so may our faith 
sustain on its limitless tides of prayer all the inter- 
ests of thy manifold and martial spiritual empire, 
while our hands and feet and fingers toil unceas- 
ingly lest our prayers be vain. 
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_ The Christian Spirit. 


FE talk of Christianity as a spirit and a life. 

What is the Christian spirit and the Christian 

life? What will reproduce the spirit and create 
the life? We all know what is meant by “a Christ-like 
man,” but when we try to describe him we are some- 
times vague and our sketch lacks definiteness; and yet 
if the Christian spirit is a reality it has definite qualities 
and can be described. : 

The course of history has been such that we are 
obliged to go back to the person of Jesus for the 
terms of our definition; and if we cut loose from 
what are called “the evidences of Christianity” we may 
come to a core of truth which in four particulars must 
be accepted by every one who believes that Jesus was 
really an historical character. These four particulars 
are manifest not so much in the teaching as in the con- 
duct of Jesus. We may admit that in teaching he was 
not wholly original. He quoted the prophets and seers, 
who gave him the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God 
and of human immortality. In four ways he taught by 
his conduct :— 

1. He not only believed that God is our Father, but he 
acted as if he believed it. We believe with an if. He 
believed without the if. Our if often leads to unbelief. 
We say “/f God were our Father he would do thus and 
so.” That often leads to doubt and agnosticism. Or, 
again, we say, “Jf God is our Father he will do so and 
so.” Jesus said, “He is my Father; therefore, all things 
will work together for good.” 

2. He believed the other half of the doctrine of father- 
hood and acted upon it. He said, “I am one among many 
brethren and I am the Son of God.” Christendom has 
not yet been able to accept this second half of the doc- 
trine, but Jesus did and it gave to him indescribable au- 
thority and dignity. 

3. But he did not accept the position as an overlord, 
but rather as one among many brethren. No one before 
him with full purpose and deliberate conviction had ap- 
plied the doctrine to the rank and file of humanity. In 
the miserable tramp he found a brother and, washed, 
clothed, and in his right mind, sent him back to his 
father’s house. 

The woman who was outcast he treated as if she were 
a beloved sister, and she washed his feet with her tears 
and wiped them with the hair of her head. Wherever he 
went he exhaled purity and peace. 

4. A fourth distinct conviction he acted upon; namely, 
that the human soul: is indestructible. It is of divine 
origin and has before it a noble destiny. He despaired of 
no one. Somewhere, somehow, the souls of men would 
be cleansed, corrected, and put in the way of progress and 
peace. 

These things are hints in brief of a creed which 
might form a basis of union for all Christ-like souls, for 
they suggest the features of the Christian spirit which 
should be the sole aim of every Christian endeavor. 

After the time of Christ those who accepted his words 
and sought to share his spirit became a brotherhood, 
which secretly, because of persecution by autocracy and 
a brutal government, wrought patiently, permeating the 
Roman Empire until at last after three hundred years 
the brotherhood conquered the Empire. 

Now for many hundred years the Christian spirit has 
been making its way against princes, principalities, and 
powers, against creeds and creed-makers, and some day 
will put an end to wars and convert war-makers, a blessed 
consummation most devoutly to be wished, 


‘ 
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News of the eek. 


Lisi observance last Sunday of the Fourteenth of 


July (the anniversary of the destruction of the Bas- 
tille, in 1789) was made the occasion of a notable 
demonstration of Entente solidarity. In more than a hun- 
dred cities in America public exercises commemorative of 
the event were held. The anniversary was fittingly re- 
membered in all the Entente countries. President Wilson, 
in a message to President Poincairé, wrote, among other 
things: “The sea seems very narrow to-day, France is so 
close a neighbor to our hearts. The war is being fought 
to save ourselves from intolerable things, but it is also 
being fought to save mankind. We extend our hands to 
each other, to the great peoples with whom we are asso- 
ciated, and to the peoples everywhere who love right and 
prize FUstice. ..... 
EDERAL control and operation of all telegraphs, tele- 
phones, cables, and wireless communications was 
made a possibility last Saturday, when the Senate 
adopted without amendment the enabling bill previously 
passed by the House. Under this legislation the Govern- 
ment is authorized to take over and operate the wire and 
wireless systems of the country at any time it may choose 
to do so, on a basis similar to that on which it took over 
and is operating the railroads. The Government, in the 
event of such a seizure, will be in complete control of all 
the communications of the country for the purposes of 
both industry and war. 


T the beginning of the week it appeared that the 
A long-deferred resumption of the German offensive 
on the west front was under way. ‘The initial pressure 
was exerted on the Marne, east of Chateau Thierry, and 
against the American forces holding the positions west 
of that point. In the Vaux region the enemy attacks 
upon the American line were especially severe. Simul- 
taneously with the beginning of this movement, which 
promised to develop into the greatest operation of the 
war in point of numbers and territory involved, it was 
announced from Washington that Gen. Pershing had 
organized three full army corps from the forces under 
his command, that the number of American troops in 
France had reached a total of 1,100,000 men, and that 
Gen. Pershing’s activities had been effected in one-half 
the time that had been originally regarded as necessary. 

HILE the Germans were developing their signifi- 

cant operations on the west front, Allied successes 
on the Balkan front gave reason for the expectation of 
important events in that region. Official despatches last 
week conveyed the information that in a movement from 
the Adriatic to Dushari, in Albania, a distance of about 
fifty miles, the Italian Army, with the assistance of the 
French, had been enabled to force back the Austrian line, 
to make substantial gains, and to hold them against all 
counter-assaults. ‘To this initial advantage the Italians 
quickly added the feat of taking Berat, one of the key- 
points of the Austro-Bulgaro-German line in Macedonia 
and Albania. One of the immediate results of these suc- 
cesses was the consolidation of the Allied line in the 
Balkans. ‘There were indications that the offensive would 
be continued with energy. 


OLITICAL as well as military importance attached to 

the Allied movement in the Balkans. The Italo- 
French advance in Albania directly threatened the right 
wing of the Bulgarian Army, the main reliance of the 
Central Powers in the Balkan theatre. It was expected 
that a serious reverse to the Bulgarian Army would exert 
disastrous effects upon Bulgaria at a time when the war- 
weariness of that country is reflected convincingly by the 
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news from Sofia. There is no longer any reason to doubt 
that the Bulgarian people have been to a great extent dis- 
illusioned .by the attitude of Germany toward Bulgarian 
aspirations. ‘This disillusionment is indicated by the fall 
of the Radoslavoff cabinet, which aligned Bulgaria with 
the Central Powers, and by the appointment as premier 
of Alexander Malinoff,:the democratic leader who op- 
posed the entrance of his country into the war against 
the Entente Powers. 


ISCUSSION of Germany’s war aims was precipi- 

tated in the American, British, and French press 
last week by a new definition of peace terms made by 
Count von Hertling, the German Chancellor. Von Hert- 
ling informed the Reichstag that Germany was prepared 
to consider peace proposals if they were to be made by 
duly authorized representatives of the Allied Powers. 
He reiterated, however, what has been in substance the 
basis of all previous German declarations of a willing- 
ness to consider proposals for peace. Speaking specifi- 
cally of Belgium, the Chancellor said, “The present pos- 
session of Belgium only means that we have a pawn for 
future negotiations.” ‘This reference to one of the main 
problems of the war was regarded in Entente quarters 
as a fresh revelation of the inability of German states- 
men to grasp the underlying moral issues of the struggle. 


NCE more the force of the militaristic class in Ger- 
many was demonstrated last week, when Richard 
von Kuhlmann was dismissed from the office of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs because in a speech a few days earlier 
he had declared that Germany could not hope for a favor- 
able peace by military action alone, but that only a peace 
by negotiation was possible. This virtual admission of 
the failure of Germany to achieve her political purposes 
by her striking power proved intolerable to the German 
Junkers. On the eve of Dr. von Kihlmann’s forced 
withdrawal from office there were reports from Berlin 
that he had been severely reprimanded by the Kaiser for 
the tone of his speech. 


LOSE upon the recent announcement from London 

that the Imperial authorities were contemplating the 
granting of a much broader measure of home rule to 
India than any that had been hitherto contemplated, 
Premier Lloyd George at the end of last week informed 
a delegation of Canadian editors that the colonies would, 
in the future, exercise an immediate and considerable 
influence upon Imperial policies. In referring to the 
loyal attitude of the colonies toward the stand of the 
Empire in the present conflict, Premier Lloyd George an- 
nounced that in the future the colonies would be con- 
sulted in the adoption of Imperial programmes. With 
this statement he coupled the promise that the colonial 
governments would have a voice in the formulation of 
the terms of peace at thé end of the war. 


game developments in the Russian situation 
were foreshadowed by the announcement from Mos- 
cow, by way of London, last Monday, that American and 
British troops had occupied “the whole of the Murman 
coast, in Northern Russia.” ‘This event followed by a 
few days the declaration by the people of that region that 
they would welcome Allied intervention for the purpose 
of re-establishing orderly government in Russia. On the 
Murman coast is the great harbor of Murmansk, which 
the Russian autocratic régime began to develop since the 
opening of the war as a new outlet for Russian. com- 
merce. ‘The action of the people of the Murman region 


was the outcome of the obvious attempts of the Ger- | 


mans, in connection with Finnish forces, to occupy Mur- 


mansk and to seize the Murman railway, which runs 


directly into the interior of Russia. - a 
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Brevities. 


The Associated Press has followed the example of 
other great corporations and has set aside funds to 
pension all persons who have been in its employ twenty 
years and have reached the age of sixty. 


Those who know and love the great soul of Pittsburgh 
learn with hope of a suitable outcome that a scheme for 
beautifying the waterfront of the city, especially by dis- 
tinguished treatment of the many bridges that span the 
bes has been laid before the people by Ralph Adams 

ram. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Filling the Vacancy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I read in the last issue of your paper of the with- 
drawal of a subscription. I wish to fill that vacancy by 
my subscription and hope if there should be others you 
will have two to make good each one. I have long been 
a constant reader, but as other members of the family 
have taken the paper I have not done so. Now I will be 
glad to have a copy of my own to send to a soldier boy, 
for I feel that this is a most helpful paper, full of spirit- 
uality, courage, and fine patriotic ideas, always looking 
toward the future with hope and never faltering in ex- 
pressing its belief in the truth that the right will surely 
conquer. 

A FRIEND OF THE REGISTER. 

ReApING, Mass. 


Her First Letter. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have been a reader of your paper since I was a young 
woman. I am now eighty, and in all that time have never 
sent a line to your columns; but I cannot allow the (I 
may say) abysive letter of F. K. Gifford to be read by 
your subscribers without a strong protest. 

What he means by a slacker I do not understand, un- 
less it is that you are not a Socialist. Another expression 
is “Fortune’s champion”; that I also do not understand. 
If his letter has reference to the war, I can only say, that 
from the early horrors until we decided to come in and 


help, I blushed for my country; I have also blushed for 


the Church, particularly the one in which I was brought 
up, and could hardly believe that it was the same denomi- 
nation that worked so loyally in our Civil War. 

I must say I felt a sense of misgiving when the new 
editor came in, but I say, and I speak for others also, 
that now the Register is everything that it should be, 
appealing to every feeling that should fill our hearts and 
souls. With much gratitude, 

An Op FRiEnp. 

Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


After Months of Illness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

My experience after months of serious illness and 
nerve prostration leads me to testify to the great quiet- 
ness, courage, and renewed strength derived from prayer, 
as well as from the material help of nurses whose min- 
istry I enjoyed, and by the kindness of those who are 


- themselves believers in this soul communion with our 
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Maker. Let us give thanks for the wonderful privilege 
of prayer, and let us not neglect to pray during this time 
of world’s stress, for 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 
ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
Marre Corner, WILLINGTON, Conn. 


The Average Man’s Innate Up-reaching, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The recent letters concerning the nature and value of 
prayer in many respects illustrate the futility of discuss- 
ing any phenomenon of consciousness out of relation to 
consciousness as a whole; but in many cases they are 
poignant, and the crux of the matter seems to be reached 
in Mr. Robjent’s letter, so admirably entitled “The God 
Who Cares.” 

Apart from the validity of Mr. Robjent’s claims, he 
renders an invaluable service in intimating, at least,. that 
our estimate of prayer is to be based on a “value-judg- 
nient” rather than on any claims of epistemology, an 
intimation which has the grace to concede that the true 
or full nature of Deity is not as yet exhaustively revealed. 
This is a step in advance of another letter on the subject, 
which tended to concede that we are now possessed of 
conclusive proof that God is unable, whether by lack of 
interest or of power, or for reason of previous absorption 
in cosmic affairs, to be of service to his worshippers. It 
is this letter which most explicitly and unconcernedly 
throws to the winds the last possibility of judging the 
character of Deity in terms of value, and reduces what- 
ever of divinity may exist, and limits the meaning of 
God for human experience to precisely the degree of 
interest a man may feel in the accuracy or inaccuracy of 
a geometrical proposition, when what is at stake is not 
his academic record but his moral confidence in the 
worth of his idealism. 

It will appear increasingly true that the final judgment 
of prayer will rest on its moral and spiritual value for 
those who pray; and it would seem that at least a con- 
tributing element to that value is the confidence of wor- 
shippers in the objective and ontological existence or the 
reality of a living presence, or the existence of God, able 
“to hear those prayers and to answer them,’ and who 
holds in common with such worshippers the ideals and 
aspirations which the prayers embody. ‘To deprive Deity 
of such a character is to rob Deity of any meaning or 
value for the enterprise of human living, since it is his- 
torically true that gods who cease to manifest an interest 
in human problems quickly die in the minds of men; and 
when the gods die in the minds of men they do not rise 
from the dead. No one believes in a superstition as such. 

To say that belief in the “efficacy of prayer” is a super- 
stition and to convince people of that assertion, is to write 
prayer’s death-warrant. If any man believes this to be 
desirable, let him by all means wield the axe; but until 
he is sure that there is not a greater basis for confidence 
in the average man’s almost innate up-reaching to a being 
higher than himself let him tread cautiously lest he stamp 
out the life of man and the purpose of existence. The 
Greeks called man “anthropos,” upward-looking ; and the 
Greeks were wiser than we like to admit. 

By no means does this solve the problem of the validity 
of prayer, neither does it pretend to do so; but it hopes, 
along with Mr. Robjent’s letter, to shift the basis of in- 
quiry from one of epistemological and empirical certainty 
to one of experiential values. It would be quite as valid 
to condemn the masterpiece of a painter who died of 
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hunger because it did not bring him either fame or money 
in his own time as it is to condemn prayer because it may 
not accomplish the specific ends hoped for or by the 
methods anticipated in the minds of the worshippers. If 
there were no element of indetermination in life, if there 
were no necessity of experimentation, if experience were 
not unpredictable, if all the methods of success were 
known or susceptible of being known by other than an 
experimental and experiential process, if orthogenesis and 
not heterogenesis were the rule, if there were not only 
no basis but no necessity for men’s placing confidence in 
methods for the results of which they can pray, and only 
pray, then a condemnation of prayer as empirically and 
epistemologically unjustifiable might be in order. But 
until further progress is made in the contention between 
absolutism and relativism it would seem kind, if not wise, 
to give the philosophy of evolution an extended trial. 
NELSON J. SPRINGER. 
Boston, Mass. 


“We Unitarians” and Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The writer vouches for the historicity of the following 
story. Once upon a time a few men in a Western town 
gravitated together, quite accidentally, under a tree. The 
time was Sunday morning. A few blocks away stood 
the Methodist church building, into which worshippers 
were streaming. “I won’t go into such a church,” said 
one of the men under the tree. ‘Neither would I,” said 
another. “It is a great surprise to me,” said a third, as 
he rattled a few coins in his pocket vigorously, “that any 
intelligent person should listen to the stuff that is doled 
out of such pulpits. It seems to me we ought to have a 
different kind of church in this town.” 

The suggestion took instantaneous effect. The few 
men under the tree decided to organize a new church, at 
the same time pledging themselves as “liberals” never to 
enter an orthodox church “excepting on funeral occa- 
sions.” 

“What shall we call our church?” asked one. “Well,” 
spoke the most advanced thinker in the group, “let us 
call it Unitarian. They say,” he added, “that the Unitari- 
ans are like ourselves, not much given to what you call 
theology.” 

The sacred enterprise was launched then and there. 
A few other “liberals” in town were informed of it and 
they joined the movement with avidity. After a few in- 
formal meetings had been held, at which the “issues of 
the day” were discussed, the infant society decided to 
put up a church building and conduct regular services, 
whatever that meant. 

It was when the regular services began under the 
leadership of a Unitarian missionary who happened to 
be in that locality at the time that the “new church” be- 
gan to be in trouble. The Unitarian preacher not only 
read from the Bible in reverent tones, but petitioned God 
in prayer! At this the young society of revolutionary 
thinkers was convulsed. The majority of its impromptu 
members were severely disappointed. At the close of 
the service one of the leading spirits among them said 
rather heatedly, “I thought we Unitarians did not believe 
in prayer.” : 

Of course no one could prevent that man from saying 
“we Unitarians.” No one could challenge him on creedal 
basis, and summon him to a heresy trial. Unitarianism 
has no authoritative creed and no authorized spokesman. 
But Unitarianism has a history and an atmosphere which 
give it a distinctive character and which challenge those 
who take its name in vain. When a person presumes to 
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say, “I had thought we Unitarians have ceased to believe 
in prayer,” he is likely to be asked to state what he 
means by the phrase “we Unitarians.” 

As I go back in*thought to those very ancient Uni- 
tarians—Abraham, Moses, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
other seekers after the one God in Hebrew history, I find 
them all to have been men of prayer. As I look back to 
Jesus and his disciples, and the young churches of early 
Christian history, I find that they were all devout be- 
lievers in prayer. The later prophets and martyrs of 
Unitarianism in Europe—Francis David, Socinus, Serve- 
tus, and others—were men of prayer. The great English 
Unitarians dead and living, such spiritual leaders as 
Martineau, Lindsey, Brooke, Carpenter, Jacks, and a 
host of kindred souls, were and are ardent believers in 
prayer. 

Call the roll of the leaders of Unitarianism in America 
—Channing, Parker, Clarke, Dewey, Gannett, Collyer, 
Slicer, Ames, Peabody, Eliot, Brown, Crothers, Frothing- 
ham, and a hundred others, and behold a splendid com- 
pany of praying souls! 

It has been my good fortune during nearly twenty 
years of Unitarian fellowship to speak from scores of 
Unitarian pulpits, and I find the rank and file of our 
membership not only believers in prayer, but that they 
consider it the most precious part of the church service. 

The narrow limits of this communication do not per- 
mit an analysis of Unitarian literature. However, I am 
very confident that even a superficial examination of this 
literature will show that it is thoroughly permeated by 
the spirit of prayer. 

As may be readly seen, my object in these lines is not 
to join in the very ancient controversy as to whether 
prayer is ever “answered” or not. My personal convic- 
tion is that “in Him we live and move and have our 
being,” and when I pray I feel confident that I am in 
intimate communion -with my Heavenly Father and am 
helped beyond my comprehension. 

But my present purpose is to show that the history 
and atmosphere of Unitarianism characterize it as an 
ardent faith in the ever present God, whose noblest and 
sweetest language is prayer. Therefore when a man 
says, with great self-exaltation, “I had thought we Uni- 
tarians have ceased to believe in prayer,” like the men who 
organized the church under the tree, he speaks of an 
impromptu Unitarianism of his own, and not of that 
which history knows. ‘ 
ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 
Boston, Mass. 


[ With this letter the interesting discussion of prayer is 
closed.—Ep1ror. ] 


The Parson’s Response to Waldo’s Toast. 


H. W. S$. 


obscure in its meaning, it was heartily applauded 
and merrily pledged. When Waldo had resumed 
his seat, ‘he Parson rose and said :— 

“Though we are often surprised by our.friend Waldo, 
none of us can ever take him amiss if we look into his 
eye, for there we see the substance of all that he says. 
He needs no interpreter. But here’s a situation indeed! 
To spring a toast on you at the outset of this good meal, 
to deny me my professional privilege, and then for him 
to place upon you the responsibility of caring for your 
own blessings,—that is a complication of procedure 


IN cesses ts meaning Waldo’s toast was rather 
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worthy the punishment I shall inflict upon him, and 
upon you as his aids and abettors. If I can’t bless this 
meal I will at least detain it, but I promise that when 
it finally reaches you it shall taste the better for its en- 
forced delay. 

“T have said our host needed no interpreter, and yet 
I am not wholly right. He cannot escape the common 
lot. We are all of us enmeshed in the toils of inter- 
pretation. It is the task of every moment of our lives. 
Whether awake or asleep, we are continually taking in 
and giving out the things that make for interpretation. 
Interpretation is the very essence of all we feel, and 
think, and do. It is life itself. It is more than life. 
When all is said, one-half has been unspoken, and in- 
terpretation yet remains. 

“If ministers are reputed to be anything other than 
factotums, it is as interpreters. But what a task is 
theirs! To interpret mystery? What do we know of 
mystery more than other men? Are we not born the 
‘same way, nourished by the same food, and subject to 
the same laws? If some of us, perchance, think that 
mystery is less than mystery because it is embodied in a 
-book, or in an organism, or in a name, we become trans- 
lators rather than interpreters,—a fine distinction per- 
haps, but nevertheless one that can be felt. But what, 
then, as a practical matter, is this task of interpreta- 
tion? I do not know that I can prove it, but I believe 
it is in the large sense the task of getting acquainted with 
oneself. No man can do that in other than a large way, 
and nobody can tell him how to do it, though he can be 
helped or hindered. The process of getting acquainted 
is not always, if ever, a wholly pleasant one, and we 
must not expect it to be. It’s a game of give and take, 
and of accommodation. I have used the adjective ‘large’ 
with intention, because self-acquaintance is a very, very 
large acquaintance, if soundly conceived, though the 
obligations involved by it will not leave one in such debt 
to others that he cannot acquit himself. 

“Think generously, then, of us ministers. We are 
interpreters no more nor less than you are. As Waldo 
says, ‘We all count in the running,’ even though we may 
be labelled differently, and it is a sure thing that we 
ministers need your help fully as much as you need ours. 
In the democracy of interpretation we all are intér- 
preters, and we get acquainted with ourselves through 
a developing fellowship of responsibility. And now may 
‘good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both.’ ” 


MPORTANT dissensions have broken out in the ranks 
of the Central alliance, owing to the dissatisfaction of 
the Bulgarian people with the terms of the treaty of peace 
with Roumania, as they affect the surrender of territory 
to Bulgaria. The discussion that has followed the resig- 
nation of Premier Radoslavoff, as the result of the dis- 
satisfaction indicated, reveals a wide and growing 
cleavage between Bulgaria and Germany on the one hand 
and Bulgaria and Turkey on the other hand. It has been 
pointed out at Sofia that Germany acted beyond her stip- 
ulated rights when she deferred the surrender of North- 
ern Dobrudja to the Bulgarians and announced the reten- 
tion of the port of Constanza and the control of the 
Danube in German hands. It now appears, from com- 
ment at Sofia, that Germany’s motive in retaining North- 
ern Dobrudja was the desire for the possession of an ar- 
gument to induce Bulgaria to accede to Turkey’s de- 
mands for the re-cession of the territory in Thrace which 
Turkey surrendered to Bulgaria under the terms of the 
treaty that aligned Bulgaria with Turkey and the Teu- 
tonic empires in the war. 
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Hymn for the Hour, 


G. S. DICKERMAN. 


Unhindered Mind, untiring Will, 
With grace that knows no bound, 
All mysteries hide in Thee— 
How vain the reaches of our thought 
Thy shoreless deeps to sound, 
O vast, unfathomed Sea! 


From Thee the realms of countless suns 
And systems have their source, 
And we as well as they; 
Thy wisdom bathes them all in light, 
Guiding their mazy course, 
Rounding our little day. 


Eternal Heart of all that is, 
Whence throbs each pulse of life, 
Fill us anew with Thee, 
Give us to know thy thoughts, thy way 
Of concord out of strife, 
And in thy light to see. 


Fountain of truth and holiness, 
Whence flows the spirit’s beam 
By which alone we rise, 
Upon the horror of one’s guilt 
Quavers a healing gleam 
That touches blinded eyes. 


Oh, may we love thy cleansing fire 
That burns away our dross, 
The sordid, foul and base; 
Speed on thy searching judgments, Lord 
Sift, sift our gains and loss ;— 
Unveil thy shadowed face. 


An Historic Church and an Historic Event. 


GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


I have just read Mr. Bishop’s manuscript. In all these 
parlous days nothing has more deeply stirred me; noth- 
ing I have seen has made me so proud of our uncommon 
Unitarian heritage and of our spiritual descent also from 
that First Great American. In his matchless descrip- 
tion of Abraham Ljincoln’s appearance in New York, 
Mr. Choate speaks with rare insight when he refers to 
the manner and spirit of the young Western orator and 
politician in the greatest crisis next to our own in the 
history of America. Did Lincoln speak with vehemence 
and voice vengeance against the menacing South? Mr. 
Choate says, “In the kindliest spirit he protested against 
the avowed threat of the Southern States.” “With all 
the fire of an aroused and kindling conscience,” “with a 
full outpouring of his love of justice and liberty,” he 
declared his hearers were “not to be intimidated from 
their high resolve and sacred duty by any threats of 
destruction to the Government or of ruin to themselves.” 
That resolution and that temper are our need now. By 
them we shall win a great victory—TuHeE Eprror. 


HE church to which reference is made is All Souls, 
| Unitarian, the oldest of the New York Unitarian 
churches; the event, the delivery, on February 27, 
1860, in the Cooper Union large hall, by Abraham Lin- 
coln, of the speech which introduced him personally to 
an Eastern audience, and may have had something to do 
with his cordial acceptance by Republicans East as well 
as West, as their Presidential candidate when, a few 
months later, he was nominated for that office by the 
national convention. 

The association with All Souls arose in more ways 
than one. First, the very hall in which the speech was 
delivered had been erected by Peter Cooper, one of 
Dr. Bellows’s most stanch and steadfast supporters, who, 
Prof. Hopper declares, in his elaborate sketch of Dr. 
Bellows, consulted the Doctor in planning and carrying 
into effect that large philanthropic enterprise, the Cooper 
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Union, with its many departments and ramifications. An- 
other loyal supporter of Dr. Bellows, long attached to All 
Souls, the late Joseph H. Choate, seems to have had 
more to do than any one else in receiving and caring for 
Mr. ‘Lincoln during his visit to New York; while William 
Cullen Bryant, who died in 1878, and was a member and 
faithful attendant on the services of this church the last 
seventeen years of his life, presided, and introduced 
Mr. Lincoln. His introductory remarks have not been 
preserved, that I can discover; but no doubt they were 
appropriate. 


IVING in New York City during the whole period of 

the Civil War, seeing Mr. Bryant often on the plat- 
form at the great war meetings of that era, and recalling 
his venerable appearance, and just where he sat in All 
Souls, I cling to reminiscences of him, impressed with 
what he achieved, with his distinction as the patriarch of 
American letters on the poetical side, and recall the way 
in which the city sought to honor him, in nameless ways, 
as obviously its first citizen; and I realize how entirely 
fitting it was that he introduce to a New York audience 
the man who, becoming famous in the West by his 
speeches in his senatorial campaign against Senator 
Douglas in 1858, and having drawn to himself the atten- 
tion of all in the North who appreciated the seriousness 
of the questions he and Douglas discussed in that long 
and exciting campaign, and the way he discussed them, 
was now to meet face to face a new and strange com- 
pany, one curious to hear his argument, and measure his 
intellectual stature as displayed in words from his own 
lips. 

Probably no one had spoken in the metropolis to a finer 
audience. The political thinkers of the East were there 
gathered, representative men who were to play important 
parts in the struggle soon to open through acts of seces- 
sion. Happily, the speech—the impression of which upon 
the hearers Mr. Choate has preserved for us more com- 
pletely so far as I recall than any one else has done—exists 
in print, and has been read by hundreds of thousands. 
During his ambassadorship at the Court of St. James, Mr. 
Choate delivered a number of remarkable addresses, the 
first having been on Lincoln, while those on Franklin, 
Hamilton, Emerson, the United States Supreme Court, 
Education in America, came later. While he still was 
abroad, I received, “with Mr. Choate’s compliments,” 
the beautifully privately printed copy of the address on 
Lincoln, and from his hands, after his return, a copy of 
each of the others, printed in similarly luxurious style. 

I think the importance of the Lincoln address, which 
he commemorates in such lucid fashion, describing the 
appearance and manner of Mr. Lincoln on the occasion 
of his appearance for the first time on a New York 
platform, justifies a reproduction, in a prominent way, 
of what Mr. Choate said in the address delivered by him 
on November 13, 1900, before the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Institution. What follows begins on page 44 of the 
privately printed pamphlet :— 

“It is now forty years since I first saw and heard 
Abraham Lincoln, but the impression which he left on 
my mind is ineffaceable. After his great successes in 
the West he came to New York to make a political ad- 
dress. He appeared in every sense of the word like one 
of the plain people among whom he loved to be counted. 
At first sight there was nothing impressive or imposing 
about him—except that his great stature singled him out 
from the crowd; his clothes hung awkwardly on his giant 
frame, his face was of a dark pallor, without the slightest 
tinge of color; his seamed and rugged features bore the 
furrows of hardships and struggles, his deep-set eyes 
looked sad and anxious; his countenance in repose gave 
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little evidence of that brain power which had raised him 
from the lowest to the highest station among his country- 
men; as he talked to me before the meeting, he seemed 
ill at ease, with that sort of apprehension which a young 
man might feel before presenting himself to a new and 
strange audience, whose critical disposition he dreaded. 
It was a great audience, including all the noted men—all 
the learned and cultured—of his party in New York: 
editors, clergymen, statesmen, lawyers, merchants, crit- 
ics. ‘They were all very curious to hear him. His fame 
as a powerful speaker had preceded him, and exagger- 
ated rumor of his wit—the worst forerunner of an ora- 
tor—had reached the East. When Mr. Bryant pre- 
sented him, on the high platform of the Cooper Institute, 
a vast sea of eager upturned faces greeted him, full of 
intense curiosity to see what this rude child of the people 
was like. He was equal to the occasion. When he spoke 
he was transformed; his eye kindled, his voice rang, his 
face shone and seemed to light up the whole assembly. 
For an hour and a half he held his audience in the hollow 
of his hand. His style of speech and manner of delivery 
were severely simple. What Lowell called “The grand 
simplicities of the Bible,’ with which he was so familiar, 
were reflected in his discourse. With no attempt at 
ornament or rhetoric, without parade or pretence, he 
spoke straight to the point. If any came expecting the 
turgid eloquence or the ribaldry of the frontier, they 
must have been startled at the earnest and sincere purity 
of his utterances. It was marvellous to see how this un- 
tutored man, by mere self-discipline and the chastening 
of his own spirit, had outgrown all meretricious arts, 
and found his own way to the grandeur and strength of 
absolute simplicity. 

“He spoke upon the theme which he had mastered so 
thoroughly. He demonstrated, by copious historical 
proofs and masterly logic, that the Fathers who created 
the Constitution in order to form a more perfect Union, 
to establish justice, and to secure the blessings of liberty 
to themselves and their posterity, intended to empower 
the Federal Government to exclude slavery from the 
territories. In the kindliest spirit, he protested against 
the avowed threat of the Southern States to destroy the 
Union if, in order to secure freedom in those vast 
regions, out of which future States were to be carved, a 
Republican President were elected. He closed with an 
appeal to his audience, spoken with all the fire of an 
aroused and kindling conscience, with a full outpouring 
of his love of justice and liberty, to maintain their polit- 
ical purpose on that lofty and unassailable issue of right 
and wrong which alone could justify it, and not to be 
intimidated from their high resolve and sacred duty by 
any threats of destruction to the Government or of ruin 
to themselves. He concluded with this telling sentence, 
which drove the whole argument home to all our hearts: 
‘Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.’ That night the great hall, and the next day 
the whole city, rang with delighted applause and con- 
gratulations, and he who had come as a stranger departed 
with the laurels of a great triumph.” 


HE above concludes Mr. Choate’s record of this great 

event; but a single sentence of his, which summarizes 
his estimate of Mr. Lincoln’s innate qualities, seems im- 
portant to be added :— 

“He was born great, as distinguished from those who 
achieve greatness or have it thrust upon them, and his 
inherent capacity, mental, moral, and physical, having 
been recognized by the educated intelligence of a free 
people, they happily chose him for their ruler in a day 
of deadly peril.” 
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The Quiet View. 


A PARISH MINISTER. 


WO topics dominate all the religious weeklies. 
War and the effect of the war upon organized 
Christianity are written about by all the editors and 
color most of the contributed articles. 
m w 

In the Living Age, Capt. W. L. Blennerhassett has a 
striking article entitled “Of War.” ‘The opening sen- 
téfices are ‘— 

I am neither a philosopher nor a theologian, but a sol- 
dier. Yet it would appear to me that the only religious 
interpretation of war is that it is the judgment of God 
upon mankind. 

Such a pronouncement must be distasteful to many. 
There is another interpretation. The pathway of man- 
kind is onward and upward. The race is ever pro- 
gressing from a lower to a higher reach. Some come 
to love the level on which they have lived a long time. 
If it has been beneficial to them they object to obey the 
upward signal, and if the urge is insistent they rebel and 
fight. 

Formerly men lived under the régime of absolute mon- 
archies, but time stressed the value of the individual, 
and the movement away from monarchies toward democ- 
racies began. It was only to be expected that the mon- 
archs should fight for their order. The war is the clash 
of the new with the old. Rather than a judgment of 
God, it is an evidence of God’s working; rather than a 
punishment, a token of inspiration. 

We all know that war is deplorable, but the upward 
climb is never easy. Blood-stained trails have been the 
way of advance. ‘The throes of war herald a new birth. 
It is not a chastisement of avenging Deity. . 

& wo 

In the press there is great disquietude because of the 
world-unrest. ‘There are many prophecies as to what 
will happen when warfare is a thing of the past. It is 
well to be cautious as to the heed we pay to prophecy. 
We have only to read a daily paper a month old to be 
assured of the vanity of prophesying. The future is 
hidden. 

One thing, however, we can do, and that is so to work 
that what we desire is rendered possible. Many denomi- 
nations are so doing. ‘The Methodists in America have 
launched a campaign for the raising of $80,000,000, to 
be used in denominational work. One-half of this is for 
work at home. One must admire the statesmanlike 
budget which is summarized in Zion’s Herald :— 


Projects. Centenary 

Askings. 

Pattee MVOC adie sie¥o[asidis.s 14% o.sete eioleel dls 2,912 $5,135,205 
City Work (including industrial groups, 

downtown polyglot masses, and miscel- 

laneous foreign speaking groups)...... 892 13,945,500 
Suburbs and Residential Districts........ 1,255 6,641.500 
Immigrants (including Italians and Slav ; 

PML mm erste Ses sue ce cote sre vei pia eo armas 281 2,393,490 
Indians, Mormons, Latin-Americans, Japa- 

MERGMMNOM GUINNESS, 52.0.2 nc- scree seen ALS 1,831,860 
Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico.......... 180 931,805 
Negro in the North, Negro in the South 

AAC MOAI WV DITES 0:4:d%'s 546s said ore eve 1,890 4,254,175 
lSanis eo Ab arg ph ee Oe cero 1,507 2,014,835 
Training of Christian Leadership......... 124 2,682,950 
TIGR SEG is 5 ang O 5 OO eR cee EeC 46 206,000 

Total.. PRA Pa Niiste site bee 6 beet eee eee 9,502 $40,037,410 
wm mH wa 


Paralleling the denominational activities which are a 
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Christian reunion. In the field of battle, denomination- 
alism is of little account,—‘dead and damned,” as one 
chaplain expressed it,—and there are pious attempts (I 
wish they were more than that) to prepare the way for 
such a state of affairs in the homelands. 

The most serious attempts to get together are re- 
ported in the London Christian World: A sub-commit- 
tee was appointed by the Archbishops and the Free 
Churches’ Commission in connection with a proposed 
world conference on Faith and Order. This committee 
presented a report which Dr. Griffith-Jones, chairman 
of the Congregational Union, criticised in his Chairman’s 
Address. 

m % & 

In reply, two other Congregationalists who were on the 
eae spoke. One, whose name is not at hand, 
said : 


The episcopacy that is presented for examination in 
the report is not episcopacy as it is to-day, but a re- 
formed episcopacy which we believe can leave room for 
all the liberty in Christ that any congregation needs. As 
we believe that no particular form of church government 
has been imposed by Christ on His Church, that the New 
Testament has no doctrine on the subject, and that apos- 
tolic practice does not lend unqualified support to Con- 
gregationalism, we hold that the Church is free to order 
its government under the guidance of the Spirit for its 
greatest efficiency as the historical conditions may de- 
mand, unfettered by past precedents and customs. If Dr. 
Griffith-Jones is prepared to sacrifice forever the possi- 
bility of reunion and to discourage even the considera- 
tion of that possibility on the ground that, whatever 
changes the future may bring, Congregationalism as it 
is must be perpetuated, we say quite frankly that such an 
excess of ecclesiastical conservatism is impossible to us. 


Principal Garvie said in substance that there was 


a movement in Christian theology which indicated a con- 
dition favorable to reunion. Theology was getting sim- 
pler. A great deal of useless cargo was being thrown 
over. ‘There was a demand for fewer articles in the 
creeds: only those fewer articles must be believed with a 
measure of intelligence and a passion of conviction such 
as could not possibly be spread over a large number. 
Who could be enthusiastic about the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith? He could not sustain his enthusiasm 
through thirty-nine articles, but he could concentrate his 
enthusiasm upon a few great verities. As far as he was 
concerned, all the creed he wanted was the Apostolic 
Benediction. Exegetically interpreted with honesty and 
sincerity, he believed that in this would be obtained 
everything that was really needed, and the advantage of 
the Apostolic Benediction was that it did not come as a 
burden to thought, but as a blessing to the soul. 


While one rejoices in all these discussions, which may 
help to pave the way toward reunion, one cannot but feel 
that the consummation will never be reached until ser- 
vice is made the basis of fellowship. 


m wm Ww 
Apropos the attitude of the denominations as regards 
self-expression, the Continent has the following :— 


The Unitarians in annual conference at Boston found 
themselves challenged to take a new position regarding 
their church. For years they have been content to make 
almost no progress in numbers or extent, using the old- 
fashioned excuse that their business is to bear witness 
and thereby gradually leaven the old lump of the ortho- 
dox churches. ‘They face now the necessity for develop- 
ing a workable organization that will do something in 
the world. And here comes their real test: Have they 
something around which such an organization can be 
built? Have they anything for which their people will 
gladly suffer martyrdom on mission fields and financial 
self-sacrifice in the homeland? Denunciation and oppo- 
sition from other churches they need not fear half so 
much as internal weakness. All orthodox churches have 
had to face this same test. 


The two questions (italics ours) are searching ques- 


‘response to the unrest, there are many expressions for tions, which Unitarians need not fear to face. We be- 
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lieve, with all our heart and soul, that over all life, and 
throbbing through all life, there is God, God, so great and 
loving that no name can fully represent him and no 
adjective nor adverb describe. We rejoice in the repre- 
sentation of the Father in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. Such a Father is worth suffering for and preach- 
ing about with all our might. 

Dr. J. H. Jowett says that an old Scotchman gave 
him three headings for a sermon on the parable: “Hame- 
weary,” “Hamesick,” and “Hame.” Surely “Hame with 
God” is big enough as a rallying force. Our boys at the 
front are fighting and dying for “Hame,” and “Hame” 
is enough to be martyr for. 

m SM 

As I write these words I think of last night’s 
sunset. I sat on a balcony facing the west. In the 
foreground were rich clusters of ferns and _bay- 
berries, in the middle distance sloping down toward the 
sea a thick wood of firs through the pointed tops of 
which the water glowed and shimmered. ‘Then there 
was the stretch of the inlet, beyond which in the distance 
was purple woodland. 

The clouds were on our side, dark brown, though the 
uppermost edges gleamed with golden fringe. Slowly 
the sun approached the lower clear sky, which was 
radiant orange. The waters were pink, green, and rose- 
madder. Suddenly the reflection of the sun made a 
bronze pathway right across the sea. All the colors of 
the palette seemed to take their place in the wide stretch, 
and over all was a hush and peace past understanding. 

I could but feel God, God in all the beauty. I quarrel 
with no interpretation of him, for he is great enough 
to contain all man’s little attempts at description; but I 
am certain there is a place for a denomination that shall 
live and toil for the widest possible declaration of his 
presence and service. 


Out of Old Paths. 


MILES HANSON. 


i$ 
CoLLECE Days: Tur First REBUFF. 


HE, first three years at Rotherham College were 
| the Arts years. These form what is called in this 
country the Academic course. ‘The College was a 
theological institution, and only men preparing for the 
ministry were admitted. My earlier habits made reading 
and study comparatively easy to me, and I know that I 
was proud to be one of two students to break the record 
in results at the University. 

On Sundays now and then we preached in the little 
country churches, and if at any time by chance we did 
very well we were “specially” asked to repeat the visit. 
These “specials” gave us great satisfaction. Few of 
these distinctions came my way. 

I am not wide of the truth in saying that, apart from 
the pride in the “specials,” the greatest reward for 
preaching was the fee received. My first fee, which was 
half a crown, tided me over a period of severe financial 
stringency. 

We had to pay our own fares to the University, four- 
pence each way. At the end of the month the money 
was returned. Never was “‘the root of all evil” more of 
a Godsend than when we were reimbursed. 

The greatest worries of our Arts course were conduct- 
ing, in turn, morning and evening prayers, and preach- 
ingy also in turn, in the sermon class, in which all stu- 
dents took part. 
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A criticism which the Doctor gave of my first 


sermon left its mark. I said quite confidently: “There © 


are some things of which we are sure, and one of 
them is that we can choose our way; we have free 
will.” The Doctor’s criticism was: “We have free will? 
You are sure of it? Well, I have never been able to be 
sure of it.” Thus my “suredness” received its first blow, 
and since then blows have been constantly falling upon it. 

Apart from the sermon class, the Arts course left little 
time and little stimulation for thinking. Our work for 
our classes done, the remaining time was given to gen- 
eral reading. 

Among ourselves, we discussed problems, most of 
which were economic, for at that time the Independent 
Labour party, of which Ben Tillett was the commanding 
figure, and the Fabian Society, composed mainly of radi- 
cal university men, were writing freely and attracting 
attention. 


Quickly, only too quickly, the Arts course came to an | 


end, and I passed on to the Theological curriculum. 

Here the students attended the classes of four profes- 
sors. 
gripped us. At the close of one series, we all answered 
the examiner’s questions, not as Calvin answered them, 
but as we thought they ought to be answered. Com- 
menting upon the subsequent report of the examiner, the 
principal, whose wisdom I more and more acknowledge, 
said with a quiet twinkle in his eyes, “Well, gentlemen, 
if you know more and are wiser than Calvin we must 
leave it at that.” 

The second professor had charge of Christian Apolo- 
getics and Economics, the latter being at that time an 
innovation in a theological college. Unfortunately we 
received little help from the new venture. From the 
older subject the greatest benefit was derived from a 
careful study of “The Continuity of Christian Thought,” 
by Prof. A. V. G. Allen of Cambridge, Mass. 

The third and fourth professors took respectively New 
and Old Testament Exegesis. Of the New Testament 
classes I have a pitiful memory. The lecturer lacked 
the power to vivify his subject, and what should have 
been the livest class of the whole series was the deadest. 
What I know of the New. Testament relative to modern 
criticism has been learned since college days. When I 
contrast how we might have profited with what we 
really acquired, I always feel angry. . 

Fortunately the Old Testament classes were as alive as 
the New Testament classes were dead. ‘The old books 
became to me real, living narratives. For twenty-five 
years Old Testament work has had all the attraction of 
a hobby. 

Naturally I gained most help in the Old Testament 

classes. ‘he professor, Dr. Duff, was fond of the 
startling on occasion. He would make a bald state- 
ment that not only arrested but sometimes shocked and 
repelled his students and his brother-ministers. 
_ Ina meeting of clergymen the Doctor was once speak- 
ing on the cry of Jesus, “My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?” and abruptly, in his manner, he 
said, “Jesus was wrong, very wrong; God does not for- 
sake.” An elderly orthodox brother jumped up and, 
walking out of the room, cried, “I will not stay in any 
man’s presence who says that Jesus was wrong.” 

But it was one of those startling sayings that set me 
out on what has proved a long and happy course of 
reading. I asked about the quotation in Genesis where 
God is made to say, “It repenteth me that I have made 
man.” ‘The answer flung back was, “It’s all nonsense!” 
“But,” I gasped, “God said it!” “All nonsense, just the 
same,” came the staggering reply. My sense of pro- 
priety was outraged, and I certainly began to think. I 


One course was on Calvin, who, I fear, never | 
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know now that was what the Doctor wanted, but at the 
time it seemed as though the whole Bible were useless. 
If what God said were nonsense, then—and I drew some 
disquieting conclusions. Here I was, on the threshold 
Fe of Old ‘Testament criticism! I had to walk through 
many rooms before I understood much. I had my de- 
structive stage, and was given over to disbelief. Fortu- 
nately, this was not enough. I wanted a positive and 
reasonable religion. Slowly the constructive day dawned. 
Gradually I learned that the Bible grew, and was not 
niuraculously created; that its pages contain the history 
of a people. The progress of this people is recorded 
first in myth, then collected legends, and then, after 
slow ages of changing habits, in authentic story. 

I often talked. with my mother about my thoughts 
concerning the Bible. She was deeply troubled, and 
thought that I was leaving the narrow way. Later when 
I had the chance to continue my studies in a German 
university, having won a scholarship, she was so afraid 
of the result that she objected to my going. I respected 
her attitude. 

College days came and went, and in their passing I 
gained some knowledge of: (a) the position of the lead- 
ing scholars as regards the Old Testament; (b) the later 

- criticism of the New Testament; (c) the theology of the 

great teachers, like Calvin, Augustine, and the Deists ; 
(d) the thought of modern scholars in the development 
of theology. Changes of belief came, of course, with the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

In the earlier days I believed that man was created 
perfect, that he fell, that God was angry, and that the 
death of Jesus appeased the anger. Later I was not sure 
as to man’s early infancy. I was convinced that God was 
not angrily separated from him, but rather loved him, 
and the presence of Jesus was a testimony of that fact. 

In the earlier days I believed with my whole being 
in the miraculous associated with the life of Jesus,—the 
Virgin Birth, the nature miracles, and the miracle of the 
physical resurrection. Later, I was uncertain. I used 
theological language that implied belief, but in my heart 
of hearts there was no settled conviction. 

In the earlier days I believed that every word of the 
Bible had come in some miraculous way from God. Later, 
I looked upon the Bible as a library of books, which were 
written by men of various stages of intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual development. ‘The reading of the Book 
was like tramping along a road bordered here and there 
with barren stretches, here and there with ugly wastes, 
and here and there with verdant fields and rich pastures. 

In my personal life there was also change. Instead of 
pride in the position of minister, 1 gained the idea of 
service. I slowly learned that I was to serve and not 
be served. 

At the close of the theological course I accepted a call 
to the church at Wortley, Leeds. I entered upon the 
work for which I had been preparing ; and I was destined 
to learn and unlearn in a new college,—the school of 


experience. 
(To be continued.) 


At High Noon. 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER. 


RANT us, O Father, in the midst of our day’s work 
Gs fresh courage from this sacred moment in Thy pres- 
ence. Interpret our task for us anew in terms of the 
_ wider life. Reveal to us the glory of the commonplace 
tl e unity of all things in Thy purpose. Elevate our 
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motives, and help us to train our desires by concentrat- 
ing them upon a high ideal. In the remaining hours of 
this precious day enable us to do at least one worthy act, 
helpful to another soul, the remembrance of which, when 
we seek our rest, shall fill our hearts with peace. Amen. 


The Unity of Life. 


—_——— 


LEONARD G. FOSTER. 


Nature is God, with body, life, and soul, 
Invisible and visible—the whole; 

Yes, call it God,-the uncreated cause 

That governs all by just, unerring laws. 

Man is a part of all, with thought and power 
He helps to bring the sunshine and the shower; 
Imbued with life and wisdom, love and light, 
He helps to bring the morning, noon, and night. 
Yes, we are part of one eternal whole, 

With mind and body of the Over-soul; 

So, if we disobey the laws that be, 

The whole must suffer loss as well as we. 

We are a part of one almighty force 

That keeps the cosmos moving in its course. 
Invested with the power for good or ill, 

Man should grow wise, and nature’s laws fulfil. 
Each drop of water in the ocean tide 

Affects the ocean on the other side; 

So hate and envy, malice, war, and strife 
Affect the universe, and every life. 


Che Pulpit. 


Leadership and Self-Reliance. 


REV. JOHN M. WILSON. 


It is expedient for you that I go away.—JOHN xvi. 7. 

Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling: for it is 
God that worketh in you to will and to work of his own good 
pleasure.—PHILIPPIANS ii. 12, 13. 


in the past century. It is hastened by the pres- 
sure of democracy not only in the political ma- 
chinery of government, but in every phase of life. This 
change is marked by, if not almost identical with, 
a new attitude toward leadership or mastership. We 
say individuals have gained largely in economic self- 
reliance. ‘This has stimulated other forms of self-reli- 
ance, especially in democratic countries where the peo- 
ple have attained a measure of political and commercial 
freedom. While progress in the modern world seems 
mainly in one direction, it really moves in two ways; 
namely, toward great social and political complexity, on 
the one hand, and toward marked*development of the 
individual, on the other hand. ‘The external complica- 
tions of life increase steadily, and yet there is a marked 
advance of individuality among ordinary men. The indi- 
vidual seems at times subordinate and in peril of sub- 
mersion under the mass of claims and interests, but there 
always, it seems, is a corresponding advance of self- 
reliance and self-mastery. 
We ought to be thankful for this, because in a world 
of system and organization there is danger of enfeeble- 
nent of the individual, moral uncertainty, lack of the 
power of self-direction. No matter how much the eff- 
ciency of organization may seem to accomplish, if it tends 
to decrease individuality, the loss is greater than the 
gain. It is never just to sacrifice personal character, 
skill, or initiative to the demand for efficient organization. 


A GREAT change has been coming over the world 
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In democratic countries there is progress in the per- 
sonal direction of personal life proportionate to the ad- 
vance in the governmental supervision and direction of 
personal life. The individual has more influence, and 
counts for more in the world of democracy, even of 
highly organized democracy, than ever before. In so far 
as a man has contributed toward the growing complexity 
of government is the man himself advancing in intelli- 
gence and personal worth, for he thereby better under- 
stands the need of subordination, the need of discipline 
in individuals for the higher ends of social welfare. The 
more he studies and observes the value and possibilities 
of the great democratic machinery of government, the 
more his mind and character find outlets for growth and 
personal betterment. 

In the old world a man without a master was a lost 
man,—economically, politically, lost almost in every 
sense. He was a wanderer, a useless waif upon the sur- 
face of life. But it is no longer true. These democratic 
days with their constant reference to the worth of the 
individual have transformed the world. One may be 
his own master to-day and have no other, and be very 
much of a man, forceful and significant in the life of the 
community through his influence upon the society that 
serves his will. He is part of its life. At times, the or- 
dinary laborer, one may think, is dependent upon his 
economic master. Yet the ability to move here and there, 
to seek work over large stretches of country, even in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, has freed the common man 
from the economic necessity of mastership, and has de- 
veloped self-reliance and personal economic power. ‘This 
is abundantly exemplified in labor organizations, unions, 
brotherhoods, fellowships of workingmen, strengthening 
each other by co-operation to combat those tendencies 
and men hostile to their economic freedom. ‘This is one 
way in which it may be seen that the complexities of 
government and society can increase and still be con- 
sistent with extraordinary development of self-reliance 
among individual men. 


HE world has come to a critical moment in its eco- 

nomic and political history. We have no patience with 
any survival of special privilege. We go farther and de- 
clare that with the divine right of kings has gone or must 
go also the divine right of any man or any body of men 
to be masters over any other man or body of men. There 
is no divine right of masterhood over men anywhere in 
the world. There are many survivals of the doctrine 
and its practice in the world and even in America. But 
in a century it will probably be displaced by self- 
government. 

Jesus gave a wonderful forecast of this economic and 
political condition. “It is expedient for you that I go 
away,” he said. He saw the dangers that lie in personal 
mastery. The fascination of rare gifts of mind and per- 
son, the superiority of character and vision, of genius, 
always involves this danger. Jesus recognized that for a 
man to govern by personal influence only was to create 
a set of imitative lives that would look up to him as the 
supreme object of concern. ‘They would be lives fash- 
ioned after his life, not always in wise ways, but as 
mere imitators of his mannerisms, forms of speech, forms 
of thought, but without growth from within. So he said, 
“It is expedient for you that I go away.” ‘They must 
depend upon the spirit in themselves. ‘The life that he 
had communicated to them might be inspiring, but his 
personality must disappear in order that his disciples 
should be free to grow through appreciation and applica- 
tion of his teachings and spirit. It is only what is ac- 
quired by personal effort that really adds to the strength 
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and worth of one’s life. The shadow of a good and great 
master even could harm the characters of his followers. 
Imitation ends in weakness. The true way is self- 
reliance. : 

We need, therefore, what Paul said, “Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling,” since it is God, 
the spirit of life, that is working out something valuable 
to the world’s welfare by your use of your powers. Mere 
imitation has ever been fatal to advancement in life,— 
in art, science, and politics. Imitation is mechanical, 
requiring only superficial and partial use of the faculties. 

Original experimenting, enterprise, and daring, in 
thought, invention, and imagination, though prolific of 
blunders and leading to nothing at times, are none the 
less productive of strength and wealth of personality 
which the world needs most and which satisfies the in- 
dividual best. 
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ROUPS of men held together in schools of thought, 

political parties, and religious fellowship, through 
the supremacy of one man, however noble, cannot be last- 
ingly effective, because they lose the power of self-con- 
trol. When the leader is gone, the group breaks down. 
They lived upon him. They did not appropriate his spir- 
itual resources or political wisdom. Borrowed worth of 
any sort is quickly useless. It has no root and back- 
ground in the borrower. You can make any good a part 
of yourself only by hard discipline of your nature in the 
principles of a leader. You must apply for yourself these 
principles to your own life and duties. 

Democracy is not government by men. It knows not 
special privilege and authority belonging to certain men 
or classes. Democracy is government by law or princi- 
ples. All individuals share the privilege of assenting to, 
and mastering themselves by, these principles. Every 
man is his own king, governor, master, under a democ- 
racy, and may contribute something of his own to the 
breadth, intelligence, and richness of the community. 


“A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night, 
But this thing is of God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
And live out thy life as the light.” 


I am glad to find in the old Book, the source of so 
much wisdom, a significant authorization for our demo- 
cratic society. The beauty of democracy—we are only 
beginning to realize what it means. It is the fulfilment 
of the best in man. Except at rare intervals and in short 
periods, the world has never been without democracy, 
because it has never been wholly dominated by strong 
personalities. Feeble men, common men, have counted 
for more than they could be aware, in the great results of 
political and economic movements, although it is only in 
recent generations that man has begun to come into his 
own, and has attained in a measure self-reliance, which 
by proene of democracy proclaimed as the birthright 
of all. 


“To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
And live out thy life as the light.” 


_ Jesus realized that what the world needed was not 
imitation and subservience to superiority, but individual 
power developed to its highest. You are of no real ac- 
count until your goodness is your own goodness. Virtue 
which depends upon conventionality and respectability, 
as so much virtue does, is not genuine. It must be in- 
grained in your fibre; it must dominate your life so that 
temptation cannot snare you nor the forces of greed and 
lust overwhelm you. . 

In education and moral training the business is to make 
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the boy and girl self-reliant in thought and self-controlled 

in goodness. The only method likely to achieve these 

ends is through freedom. ‘They must have more free- 

a dom than they seem entitled to. Many risks are involved. 
Many risks also must be undergone to bring up a de- 
mocracy. Always in the moral realm the ends most de- 
sired are to be won only through assuming risks that 
threaten failure. If you seek a certainty you may get it 

* for a while by discipline enforced by a strong, stern per- 
sonality. You may have it for a while; but permanently 
it is of no avail, because this way makes men and women 
like sheep,—imitators and followers, unreliable for any 
effective action. 

In our American democracy we must face serious 
perils incident to the blending of all sorts of men with 
their various backgrounds of national life. The rule is to 
give them more liberty than they can at first properly use. 
In other words, we trust humanity. Consider the saints, 
heroes, prophets, who have come out of the heart of our 
race; the myriads of common men, faithful in marriage 
and fatherhood, steadfast in the good life even among 
hard conditions. ‘These are simple human stuff, and sum- 
mon us to trust mankind. Humanity’s resources are in- 
exhaustible. It is the rich spiritual possibilities of men 
that Jesus bids us fulfil in confidence and through the 
freedom of self-mastery. Seek and use all help from 
many men, but judge for yourself. Trust in the divinity 
that speaks in your nature, and so confirm and release the 
higher self, the true prize and crown of life. 

The trend of the world is away from subservience and 
toward the personal mastery that dignifies and strength- 
ens a man. After all, progress and government have 
depended more upon the interaction of masses of men 
upon masses of men than upon individual leadership. 
We have been brought into the present advantages of 
democracy by the pressure of the common people against 
the conditions of monarchy and tyranny. ‘Trust yourself 
and your fellows; trust the principles of democracy, for 
they are religious and righteous. Self-governed men will 
“dominate the destiny of nations; they will assure the 
welfare of the race. 


“A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night, 
But this thing is of God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
And live out thy life as the light.” 


for freedom and Dumanity, 


The Spirit of France. 


When war came, a war that was not thine— 
And the flame seared thee, then thy heart we knew. 
In that dark tumult how thy soul did shine 
Loyal and steadfast, pure and brave and true. 
Nay, thou art honored even by the foe, 
In martyrdom transformed and glorified ! 
And we who scorned (how little did we know!) 
Stripped of the tattered mantle of our pride, 
Let us in self-abasement bend the knee 
And pray for God’s grace to become like thee. 


—William Dudley Foulke. 


and spiritually, with those of France. The mem- 
> { ories of the service rendered by Lafayette still 
= linger in American hearts. Under the Stars and Stripes 
er —newly born during the Revolutionary War—he served 
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A MERICAN ideals are closely linked, historically 
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with Washington. The French Revolution quickly fol- 
lowed the American Revolution, and Lafayette with his 
own fingers combined the red, white, and blue into the 
tri-color of France, a flag that glows in splendor to-day. 
Again our colors are floating together in defence of 
democracy. ‘The invaders of France had exact meas- 
urements of the distance from the French frontier to 
Paris. Their spies had accurate knowledge of the roads 
and all the physical obstacles to be overcome. ‘These 
spies knew the exact number of French soldiers and all 
the details of their equipment. On this knowledge, exact 
calculations were based as to the length of time that it 
would take the invaders to reach the French capital. 
Strange blindness of these men of keen eyesight! ‘They 
had not seen the Spirit of France. These spies had not 
seen the colossal height to which the conduct of France 
could rise above the common level of every-day affairs. 
Men said that the Spirit of France was decadent, but it 
was only sleeping. It rose majestic in the path of the 
invader, an insurmountable obstacle. How far from 
the French frontier to Paris? An interminable road for 
the invaders. What is the military strength of France? 
All of that spiritual power that lies behind that utter- 
ance, “They shall not pass!” ‘The spies could see the 
physical facts, but the spiritual realities are such that 
they cannot see them. ‘The mailed hand is so heavily 
mailed that it cannot feel the pulse of the human spirit. 
France has won the abiding gratitude of the civilized 
world for her heroic stand against the powers of de- 
struction. America has been kept more safe because 
France has stood, a wall of fire, against our common 
enemy. ‘Thus has France laid us under a deeper obliga- 
tion, which now we hasten to acknowledge and endeavor 
to repay. 


You have become a forge of snow-white fire, 

A crucible of molten steel, O France! 

Your sons are stars who cluster to a dawn 

And fade in light for you, O glorious France! .. . 
As Joan of Arc amid the apple trees 

With sacred joy first heard thé voices, then 
Obeying plunged at Orleans in a field 

Of spears and lived her dream and died in fire, 
Thou, France, hast heard the voices and hast lived 
The dream and known the meaning of the dream, 
And read its riddle: How the soul of man 

May to one greatest purpose make itself 

A lens of clearness, how it loves the cup 

Of deepest truth, and how its bitterest gall 

Turns sweet to soul’s surrender. 


—Edgar Lee Masters. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty God, the guide of the destinies of the nations, 
the shepherd of the hearts of men, grant unto the people 
of this land a quick realization of the cost of our free- 
dom. Make real to us the lives of the heroes of the early 
years of this nation who dared all and gave all for our 
priceless ideal of freedom, Deepen our sense of grati- 
tude to the men of this new time who have stood as a 
wall of flame for our safety and the defence of civiliza- 
tion. Bless to us our ties of friendship which reach from 
land to land and make one common bond of sympathy 
among peoples of many languages and traditions. Make 
us, the people of America, worthy of kinship with their 
spirits, and grant that, with a loyalty that does not waver 
and a courage that does not fail, we may fight for free- 
dom till the victory be accomplished and all the world 
shall see the light of a better day that shall shine for the 
eyes of all men. Amen. - 
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To a Sleeping Poppy. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


Little tiny poppy, with your soul tight curled, 
Sound asleep and dreaming of a runaway world, 
The stars in their marches are tapers for your light, 
Day is a blanket, a coverlet the night. 


Down in our forest the wind sings, ‘‘Sleep!” 

The great dawn comes, and the little bugs creep, 

A glow-worm flickers, a wee lost star 

Falls down from heaven, where the mother poppies are. 


Purple in the valley, blue upon the hill, 
Mist-men dance, and the night is very still. 
Far to the eastward dawn glimmers soon, 
All in a hurry runs the little white moon. 


Poppy, for your pleasure life is very sweet; 

Love lies a garland, woven at your feet. 

Close in the garden, forest all about, 

Guard your slumber secret till the night burns out. 


The Yeast of the New Day. 


WINFRED RHOADES. 


In a letter to the Editor, accompanying the 
following article, the author expresses a per- 
sonal feeling which will find response in many 
a reader’s heart: ‘‘The necessity of living very 
quietly in a pocket of the mountains, at this 
time when one burns to touch the problems of 
life in some vital way, has made me think up- 
on the subject of this paper. ‘There are others 
who, because of ill health or for some other 
good reason, are kept from entering into the 
work abroad or here at home that they would 
like to do. What can we do, and what is the 
great thing that all those who stay at home 
can and ought to do? I have tried to sug- 
gest one thing that I believe to be of vital im- 
portance.” 


We who cannot obey the picturesque 
call for service overseas, and who for any 
reason cannot engage actively in the obvi- 
ous war work here in the homeland,—what 
is our part in the great endeavor of the 
moment? Must we feel out of the thick 
of things? What is our share in the effort 
to bring some kind of goodness out of the 
great evil? 

Every person who has a mind to think 
like the Great Master, and a heart to feel 
like the Great Master, and a will to use 
for the Great Master, is called upon to 
be the yeast of the new day. 


E have come to despise the term 
“slacker.” Who is the slacker but he 
who says, ‘My value in life is so small that 
I can do nothing to bring in the new and 
better day”? If we who have education, 
or enlightenment, or privilege, or Chris- 
tianity (and who has not something of 
these?) do not try to make the best that 
is in us felt constructively in the world 
at the present time, we show ourselves un- 
worthy pensioners upon the labors and sac- 
rifices of others. Our privileges make us 
responsible before the tribunal of the fu- 
ture, and before the bar of God too. 
Many are deeming themselves useless be- 
cause they cannot go overseas, or because 
they are in some small situation where they 
are not engaged in direct war work. <A yeast 
spore does not occupy a prominent position 
in the world. It works quietly and in hid- 
den places. Yet it helps in what is really a 
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dramatic and picturesque work for hu- 
manity. We who stay at home are really 
in the thick of the fundamental struggle. 
Never for one instant must we forget that, 
far more than a struggle between armies, 
this is a struggle—a death struggle—be- 
tween ideas and ideals. No one—unless 
he be insane or feeble-minded—is without 
some share in the responsibility for the 
triumph of one set of ideas and ideals 
rather than the other. ‘he man who tries 
to evade that responsibility is just as bad 
a quitter, and just as unpatriotic, as the 
man who tries to evade his draft. 

The task of the soldier is to make the 
world safe for democracy. ‘he task of 
the rest of us is to make democracy safe 
for itself. 


OME, sayings are armed with burrs. 
Here is one, which Henri Barbusse puts 
into the mouth of one of his poilus; “The 
people are struggling to-day to have no 
more masters that steer them. ‘This war, 
it’s like the French Revolution continuing.” 
That sticks in the mind. I cannot forget it. 
“Well,” retorts the hard-headed man, 
“they won't do it. They can’t get along 
without masters. The French Revolution 
proved that.” 

Perhaps so. But suppose they think they 
can. When the whole world is seething 
like a pot over the fire, such a remark is 
not to be disposed of with a pooh-pooh. 
When the long-hidden, slow-maturing as- 
pirations of the masses are at last coming 
to a boil, and in some places the pot is 
already beginning to spill over, it is time 
for us to think, not to pooh-pooh,—to help, 
not to scorn. 

Of course it is true that men will not 
get rid of all masters that steer them. The 
confounding of revolution with liberty is 
a fatal delusion, as Amiel noted in his 
diary in the war-ridden, revolutionary fall 
of 1870. No man lives without a master 
of some kind. If not a kaiser or a czar, 
or a leader from the mob, it may be a 
companion or an ambition; if not an ideal, 
it is likely to be a passion; if not Christ, 
it may be devil. Master of some kind 
every man has and will have. 

Is the world to grow worse or grow 
better, when the fierce days of war are 
over? That depends upon the masters men 
choose. 

What will the world choose to be mas- 
tered by? ‘That is the high and terrible 
challenge that the present crisis flings out 
to those who believe that the world, to be 
saved, must be mastered by the spirit of 
the glorious Christ. 

Men may cast off what they regard as 
oppressive masters, and make themselves 
greater slaves than ever,—and enslave the 
rest of us at the same time. “Society rests 
upon conscience and not upon science. 
Civilization is first and foremost a moral 
thing.... The ultimate ground upon 
which every civilization rests is the aver- 
age, morality of the masses, and a sufficient 
amount of practical righteousness. Duty 
is what upholds all.” The world, which 
has been trying to base civilization upon 
science instead of upon conscience, has 
found that Amiel saw true in that mo- 
mentous .fall of 1870. 


‘Us. 
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The morality of the world’s masses and 
whether the world’s masses wallow in the 
delusion that liberty will be the necessary 
fruit of revolution depends in part upon 
What kind of life will be established 
upon this earth when the great war is over 
depends in part upon us. We may try to 
escape responsibility, but we cannot. For 
we are yeast in the world. 

“Then,” shouts the Need of the Hour to 
every man and woman of us, “highly re- 
solve to rise seriously to your responsibility, 
and to use your influence with courageous 
intelligence. Resolve that since you are 
yeast, you will be the yeast of a new and 
better day.” 

This war must be a war to end war. If 
there is another world war, the unspeak- 
able horrors of the present war will seem 
like a nursery tale in comparison. Are we 
throwing our power “without stint or limit” 
on the side of God’s prophets of the new 
and better day? What comes to pass de- 
pends in part upon us. We are yeast in 
the world. 

Statesmen of vision and power are try- 
ing to lead the world to demand a great 
league of nations when this war is over, 
living together upon this earth more in the 
spirit of Christ. They are not to be set 
aside as empty dreamers, It is better to be 
a doorkeeper in the house of those who 
dare dream of better things (provided they 
also lift up their hands and work for them) 
than to luxuriate in the tents of those who 
have left themselves no vision toward the 
uplands. “Resolve,” says the Need of the 
Hour, “that at every moment and in every 
place, your thinking, your talking, your 
striving will help—and never hinder—the 
lofty endeavor of those who would lead 
mankind toward the uplands of life. For 
you, with them, are yeast in the world.” 4 

Who are the real enemies of mankind to- 
day but those who want things to return 
to the old conditions?» No more justice, 
no more righteousness, no more brotherli- 
ness, no more Christianity, no more happi- 
ness, than we had before! All this suffer- 
ing wasted! It is awful to contemplate 
such an issue. That would be the 
real and final tragedy. ‘This is the time 
to encourage every one who sees a vision. 
If his vision is warped, give him correc- 
tive glasses; if it is too small, help him to 
enlarge it; if he is following a false trail, 
try to set him right. But let us not pooh- 
pooh it or scorn it. A vision is a precious 
thing. What attitude are we taking toward 
the visions of a new morning that men 
are announcing to us? We are either help- 
ers or hinderers of the new day that is to 
be. We are yeast in the world. 


E who stay at home must realize the 
value and power of yeast. We have 
many hard hours, many hours of burning 
heart-searchings. If we realize that we are 
called to be the yeast of a new and better 
day, we shall feel that we also have a mis- 
sion. The vast problems that lie beneath 
and beyond the war call for the best that is 
in us,—the best of thought, of consecration, 
of sacrifice, and of labor. eth 
A yeast spore is not very big, but it has 
the challenge of a big job. To try to be 
yeast for the wholesome, constructive 


leavening of opinion, is to tackle a great 
Christian task. Some people can knead 
the bread; some can bake it; a few can 
distribute the loaves to the workdls once in 
ages there comes one who can miraculously 
multiply the loaves. But the rest of us— 
we ordinary, every-day folk—we can be 
yeast spores, each doing his. part in his 
own little place. 


Camp Beyond the Bridge. 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER. 


From-a camping trip-in the Rocky Moun- | 


tains a couple of summers ago, I added to 
my personal maxims, “Never camp on the 
near side of the stream.” If one can pos- 
sibly get across, even if it be late at night, 
it is wise to do so, for a sudden shower in 
the night may turn a trickle into a tor- 
rent. In one’s management of his personal 
: affairs, the same advice holds. ‘The pro- 
fessional man, particularly, who is not 
obliged by an employer to balance his 
| books every night, is apt to heed the call 
| of the cosey-chair, the book, the play, or 
the card-table, and let procrastination per- 
suade him. The task pleads to be done to- 
night,—the letter to be written, the visit to 
be made, the odd chore to be attended to. 
Too frequently the call is unheeded. It is 
so pleasant to camp on the near side of the 
stream. 

After an evening’s pleasure and a short 
night’s sleep, there is the sense, on awaken- 
ing, of an undone task to be looked after 
before the day’s real duties can begin. The 
“morning after” flavor discolors the whole 
day, and the hurried feeling is not con- 
ducive to the production of one’s best 
work. One wishes he had crossed the 
stream the night before. 

Let the day begin on the far side of the 
brook, however, which has been safely 
crossed the previous evening, and there is 
an inward feeling of an advantage gained, 
a proper self-congratulatory mood that 
shouts. an “open sesame” at the most 
difficult task. 

The name of the camp on the near side 
of the stream is Handicap. If we cross 
before we pitch camp for the night, the 
morning breeze will find our tent-pennon 
inscribed with the legend, “Vantage.” 


Literature. 


_— 


The Perennial Question.* 


F. RAYMOND STURTEVANT. 


This book is a survey of the best-known 
types of the Christian faith, its purpose be- 
ing to help the reader to formulate a the- 

ology for himself. Out of the many varied 

interpretations of Christianity, Prof. Cross 
limits his consideration to six main types 
which, as he acknowledges, overlap and 
mingle to a large extent but which are suf- 
ficiently clear for the purposes of his study. 
_ These are: Apocalypticism, Catholicism, 


Wuat 1s. "Cunistianity? By George Cross. Chicago: 
Jniversi of Chicago Press, 1918. $1 net. 
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Mysticism, Protestantism, Rationalism, and 
Evangelicism. In each case there is a care- 
ful historical review, showing the rise and 
growth of the type and its issue in the 
minds of modern men; after which each 
chapter closes with a well-balanced esti- 
mate, setting forth what, in the author’s 
opinion, are the merits and the defects. 
The survey is done with the detachment of 
a scholar seeking the truth and desiring 
always to give credit where credit is due 
Prof. Cross seems happiest and most at 
home, however, in his chapter on Evan- 
gelicism; yet his chapters on Catholicism 
and Rationalism are the clearest and the 
best done. A concluding chapter sums up 
in brief the results of the author’s research 
and sets forth his own interpretation in 
answer to the question, “What is Chris- 
tianity?” It is a difficult task, and Prof. 
Cross does it well. ‘The result, perhaps, 
cannot hope to be satisfying to all, and to 
some may prove rather disappointing. Yet 
the author’s purpose is not to reduce Chris- 
tianity to an essence or to state it in a 
formula. It is to produce a comprehensive 
study and to suggest lines of further de- 
velopment of the theses offered. These 
theses, briefly stated, are as follows: Chris- 
tianity is a quality of spiritual life; it is 
a distinctive type of religion; its whole 
character is determined by the character of 
Jesus Christ; it is the practice of the most 
perfect human fellowship; it is one and 
the same with true morality; it is the re- 
ligion of moral redemption; and finally it 
is the religion of perfect peace. In read- 
ing these pages one is likely to feel that 
the author does little more than answer 
the question, “What is religion?” which he 
does with insight and fine beauty of thought ; 
after which he brings in the figure and 
personality of Jesus to pervade the whole 
with regal significance. Prof. Cross’s reli- 
gion is emphatically Christocentric; yet 
only the captious Unitarian will quarrel 
with his emphasis. His is the position of 
the so-called liberal orthodoxy of to-day 
which is closely akin to our own Unitarian 
thought. Only in the sense that we may 
find the character of God in the character 
of Christ, says Prof. Cross, is Christ Good 
and God to us (page 194). But “the power 
of Jesus Christ is mostly felt through the 
subtle influence of Christians about us” 
(page 195). In another aspect, Jesus is 
that august figure at the end of the way 
man is going (page 196). For the Trinity, 
Prof. Cross seems to have but scant re- 
spect. He refers to it often enough in his 
historical survey, but only once with his 
own personal estimate. On page 42 he 
speaks of the worship of God as one God 
in three persons, and adds the comment, 
“whatever these words may mean.” Little 
or nothing is said of miracles. As for 
rationalism, Prof. Cross loves it and loves 
it not. He declares that reason must be 
satisfied if faith is to live; he knows its 
necessity and recognizes its benefits; yet in 
conclusion he calls it, as a type of religion, 
cold and forbidding to the tempted and 
tried, lacking in inspiration, and ultimately 
aristocratic. May not the author be wrong 
in his premise, when he makes the rational- 
ist one who stands for the absolute suprem- 
acy of reason in religion? At least there 
is a type of Christianity to-day to which 


reason is a servant, not a master; it uses 
reason as a check, but it recognizes a realm 
into which human reason cannot enter. 
When all is said, substantially this is the 
religious outlook of the author in his ap- 
preciation of the meaning of. Christianity. 
The book is a valuable addition to a grow- 
ing literature of Christian interpretation. 


Significant Modern Orthodoxy. 


RELIGION—Its PropHETS AND FaAtLsE 
PropHEets. By James Bishop Thomas, 
Ph.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1918. $1.50——The book which bears 
this title deserves more consideration than, 
in this time of war, it is quite likely to get. 
Its boldness challenges attention, and its 
main contentions have enough of manifest 
good sense in thefn to be worth much 
serious thought. It is built on the ancient 
contest between the prophet and the priest. 
In this quarrel the author espouses the 
side of the prophet altogether and has 
no use whatever for the priest. And he 
finds a great deal to say, very feelingly, 
from that point of view. In truth the 
priest has made himself such a nuisance 
in the world that he deserves about all 
the hard knocks any one can administer. 
One suspects, however, that he has a valid 
function, if he could be induced to find 
and keep it, and one questions whether 
Prof. Thomas is quite right in assuming 
that his business transforms him, so much 
of necessity, into an exploiter of his fellow- 
men. Indeed, the distinction between ex- 
ploiter and exploited is here perhaps some- 
what too sharply drawn; though we may 
agree that one kind of humanity is Anti- 
christ, and that the abandonment of every 
kind of exploitation is involved in the 
coming of the kingdom of heaven. But 
the priest as well as the prophet doubtless 
has a mission in the world when he learns 
to give up his trade in magic, recommended 
as a nostrum for superstitious fears. The 
most interesting part of this book is that 
which undertakes to prescribe a remedy 
for the world’s ills and woes. This is, 
in brief, the historic Christ and the teach- 
ings of primitive Christianity. The au- 
thor’s description of the theology of Jesus, 
and his definition of his office and mission 
as that of the Prophet Messiah, are highly 
significant, coming from such a represen- 
tative of modern orthodoxy; for it is not 
long since it would have been impossible 
for a man in his place to put forth such 
a book and escape a trial for heresy. He 
is by no means in agreement at all points 
with most modern scholars; but he is as 
honest and outspoken as the best of them, 
and he has something worth while to say 
in defence of his position. True Chris- 
tianity he understands to be the message 
which real prophetism has always and 
everywhere delivered, which he thus states: 
“The infinite worth of the individual; the 
universal Fatherhood of God; and the uni- 
versal Divine Community, embracing the 
potential equality of all spirits; and the 
ultimate solidarity of God and Mankind 
in the Divine Community of the Kingdom 
of God.” 
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Che Dome. 
To a Flower Eff. 


_ ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


Little fairy, little fairy, hiding in a flower, 

Closed within the petals and on a throne of gold, 

Won’t you please come out to me for just one-half an hour? 
There are many wondrous things I’m longing to be told. 


Little lightsome flower elf, your citadel is falling, 

One by one the petals open, moved by wind and sun. 

Do not fly away at once, but hearken to my calling; 

Stay upon your throne of gold and fold your wings in one. 


Life will give you haven here for just a little longer— 
Long enough to teach me of the marvels I would know, 
Long enough to help me that my faith may be the stronger, 
Long enough to tell me where the faded flowers go. 


Little wisps of fantasy, of moonshine, and of dreaming, 
Are you really there at all, or is it just a play? 
When the warmth of noonday gomes and summer suns are 


gleaming, 
When the blossom opens, must you always fly away? 


Jim Crow. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


“Caw! caw!” came insistently from the 
big oak-tree just outside Jack’s window, 
one early summer morning. 

“Hello, Jim Crow!” called Jack, sleepily. 
“Why do you wake me up so early every 
morning?” 

“Caw! caw! caw!” squawked Jim, louder 
than ever. 

“Yes, I hear you! And I’m awake now, 
and I might as well come out and give you 
some breakfast, I suppose.” 

“Is that a crow?” asked another sleepy 
voice from another bed in the same room. 
Jack’s cousin Tom had just come to spend 
a week with him, and the two small boys 
had begged to share the same room, so 
they could get up together, and be off out 
of doors before breakfast. 

“That’s Jim Crow. Didn’t you know I 
had him? Mother won’t let me bring him 
in the house,”—Jack’s voice was deeply re- 
gretful,—“but outdoors he plays with us all 
the time.” 

“Caw, caw!” agreed Jim. 

Both boys were wide awake now and at 
the window, and ‘Tom’s voice was all 
eagerness and interest as he asked :— 

“Why doesn’t he fly away? Don’t you 
have to keep him in a cage?” 


AK Jim in a cage? Well, I guess 
- not! He likes us, I guess that’s why 
he stays. And he plays with us boys, ’most 
everything we play. Jim would be awfully 
unhappy in a cage. Couldn’t have any fun 
in a cage, could you, Jimmy, old boy?” 

Jim hopped clumsily to the window-sill 
and rubbed the top of his head against 
the screen. 

“Now, Jim, don’t tease to come in, 
*cause I want to let you in, only mother 
says I: mustn't. You wouldn't steal 
silver spoons and thimbles, would you? 
Mother says she is afraid you would, but 
she doesn’t understand you as well as I 
do.” 

Both boys were dressing hastily, and 
soon slipped downstairs. Jack went to the 
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ice-chest for a few scraps of meat which 
mother always saved for Jim, even though 
she barred the door against him. Jim flew 
down out of his high tree and landed as a 
matter of course on Jack’s shoulder, flap- 
ping his wings gently, and making a soft 
little chuckle in his throat in anticipation 
of what Jack had in his hand. 

“Would he sit on my shoulder?” asked 
Tom, breathlessly. ‘I,et me have part of 
the meat, Jack?” 

“Course he will,—he isn’t afraid of you, 
because all of us boys who play together 
like him and don’t tease him,’ and Jack 
handed over half the meat to Tom. 

Jim ate his breakfast perfectly impar- 
tially, perched first on Jack’s shoulder, 
then on Tom’s. 

“He likes meat better than anything,” 
said Jack, “but he never eats the last 
piece. Here, Jim, here’s the last piece of 
meat this morning. Now watch him.” 

Jim accepted the meat gravely and 
hopped to the ground and began to look 
around in rather a worried manner. 
Finally he made up his mind, and laid his 
meat down on a stone while he cleared the 
leaves out of a little hole in the grass. 
Then he carefully tucked his meat in the 
hole, covered it with two or three leaves, 
weighted those down with a pebble or two, 
and walked off clumsily, toes in, apparently 
perfectly satished with himself. 


Ape burst into a gay laugh, but Jack 
said :— 

“Hssh! don’t move or make any noise 
yet. He’s awfully funny,—he never leaves 
it in the first place he puts it; you'll see.” 

Sure enough, Jim had walked only a few 
steps when he suddenly stopped stock still 
in his tracks, his head cocked on one side, 
muttering to himself. Then, all indecision 
gone, he came swiftly back to his cache, 
poked away stones and leaves in utmost 
haste, seized the meat as if he were res- 
cuing it from great peril, and began the 
hiding of it all over again. After looking 
the ground over carefully, he finally se- 
lected another little hole precisely like the 
first and not two feet away from it, and 
buried his treasure exactly as he had done 
the first time. 

“There, that job’s done now!” laughed 
Jack. “He always acts worried to death 
the first time, and then seems perfectly sat- 
isfied about it the second time.” 

“Why does he always bury it twice?” 
demanded Tom. 

“You'll have to ask Jim that, ’m sure I 
don’t know. But you don’t half know yet 
how funny he is. He rides my bicycle 
with me’— 

“Rides your bicycle!” 
all incredulity. 

Here the breakfast-bell rang, and both 
boys scurried indoors. ‘Tom burst into 
the dining-room, saying,— 

“Aunt Margaret, Jack says Jim Crow 
can ride a bicycle!” 

Jack’s mother and father laughed, and 
Mr. Brice said :— 

“Well, he can’t do it quite alone, but 
you wait and see,—I’ll not tell. But to- 
gether he and Jack seem to enjoy that 
bicycle very much.” 

The meal seemed long to Tom. When at 
last it was over, he and Jack got the 


Tom’s voice was 
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bicycle out of the cellar and into the 
street. 

“Come on, Jim, where are you? 

caw!” called Jack. 
» “Caw, caw!” answered Jim, instantly, as 
he flew out of a neighbor’s yard straight 
for Jack’s shoulder. Off they went, Jack 
cutting circles and wide curves and all 
sorts of capers on his wheel, and Jim bal- 
anced happily on his shoulder. Finally, 
with a wave of his hand, Jack called, 
“Now I'll give him a real ride; he loves it,” 
and off they whirled, round and round the 
block, Jim never for a minute losing his 
balance on Jack’s shoulder. 

“Oh, I wish Jim Crow were mine!” 
sighed Tom. “I never saw such a funny 
pet.” 

“You'll have a whole week to play with 
him,” comforted Jack’s mother. “He plays 
with Jack and his friends all day just as 
if he were a boy.” 

Presently half a dozen small boys 
swooped into Jack’s yard and climbed 
onto the long teeter,—three on each end. 
Jack and Tom ran to join them, and the 
teetering was joyously under way,—high 
in the air, and bump to the ground,—when 
Jim, who had disappeared for a few min- 
utes, flew straight for the fun, cawing 
loudly as if indignant that he hadn’t been 
called, and landed on the teeter board di- 
rectly in front of Tom, who was nearest 
the centre on his end. 

“Why, Jim’s going to teeter!” shouted 
Tom, excitedly. 

“Of course,” said Jack, calmly; “he al- 
ways does; he likes it. Don’t touch him,— 
he can balance all right.” 

Down they came with an _ unusually 
hard thump, and Jim spread his wings to 
save his balance, and scolded sharply, but 
held his place. Tom laughed so hard that 
he had to clutch the board tight to keep 
from falling off, but the other boys 
seemed to accept Jim as one of themselves 
and to regard his antics as a matter of 
course. 

When the teeter was abandoned in favor 
of the sand pile across the yard, Jim flew, 
shoulder-high with his friends, and set- 
tled contentedly on the sand, where his 
part of the fun consisted in pulling out 
all the bits of white shell he could find 
and hoarding them in a little pile. 

“He likes shiny things, too,” said Jack. 
“One day mother put some broken china 
cup handles in a row on the back porch 
for him, and it was no time before Jim 
spied them and made off with every one.” 


Caw, 


B AT did he do with them?” de- 
manded Tom. 

“You'll have to ask Jim that, too. 
Mother says he probably has a collection 
of all kinds of shiny things somewhere 
where he can gloat over them like a miser 
when he wants to. Don’t you remember 
the nice crow of ‘Peter Pan, and his long 
stocking full of treasures? Don’t believe 
Jim has a stocking, though, have you, 
Jimmy, old boy?” 

That night when Mrs. Brice came in to 
tuck two tired small boys into bed, Tom’s 
head was still full of thoughts of Jim. 

“Jim is a nice playmate,” she agreed. 
“Where does he sleep? I’m sure I don’t 
know, but it’s where he wants to. Jim has 
all his freedom, and yet he is friends with 
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us, too. That’s why he is such a nice 
happy Jim, because he has his freedom. 
You wouldn’t like to see Jim caged, would 
you, now that you have seen how happy 
he is?” 

“Course not!” indignantly, from both 
beds. 

“Well, but think of all the animals that 
are caged, haven’t any happy freedom, just 
shut up in little cages for people to look 
at.” 

“Where do you mean?” asked Tom. 

“Haven't you ever been to a zoo? Think 
of being an eagle, for instance, and caged! 
Why, an eagle ought to have no limit but 
the sky for his flight. I don’t wonder 
all the caged eagles sit all humped over, 
with their eyes shut, and look as if they’d 
like to die. And all the animals are just 
the same,—freedom is their right. Who 
are we to cage them? It’s cruel, no mat- 
ter how well they’re treated. They are pris- 
oners, serving life sentences, every one of 
them, and every one should be free and 
happy in his own natural surroundings.” 

“How would we know what all the ani- 
mals look like?” asked Jack, surprised to 
see his quiet mother so emphatic. 

“There are surely books and books of 
pictures. And then of course all animals 
do die, and it would be easy to have 
stuffed ones in museums, to teach people 
natural history. J certainly don’t want any 
animal made miserable for life just to 
teach me what he looks like.” And to the 
surprise of both the boys, mother’s eyes 
‘were full of tears. 

“Well,” said Tom, slowly, “I guess I 
don’t want to gg to any more zoos either, 
since I’ve seen Jim.” 

“Lots of animals like to be friends 
with us, if they have their freedom. But 
if they don’t want to be friends, why be 
cruel to them, out of curiosity? Every 
living thing has a right to live its life as 
nature intended, if it does no harm,—has 
the right to live in its own way and in 
freedom. But that’s all to-night, or al- 
most all. 
in a newspaper about a policeman who 
saw a gleam of red far out on a frozen 
river, and went out and rescued a half- 
perished robin. Years ago, I don’t believe 
many people would have slipped and slid 
across a long stretch of ice to save a robin. 
But people are thinking more and more 
about animals all the time. And maybe 
when you two boys are men, you can help 
people to think still more kindly, till no 
wild animal shall be caged in misery. You 
might do it in memory of Jim Crow!” she 
‘added, smiling. “Now, good-night, and 
happy dreams,—and Jim will call you in 
the morning!” 


Watch Your Step. 


HAPPY ELLA BRANCH. 


When the long subway trains go rushing 


into the stations in New York, the guard at | ° 


the gate says as the passengers step off, 
“Watch your step, watch your step, watch 
your step.” He says this because, in the 
great rush of people crowding and pushing 
to get off and on the train, a misstep 
might cause a serious injury. So the faith- 


I remember reading last spring |. 


ful servant of the people lifts his voice in ' 
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warning, and, while the passengers may not 
realize it, they step a little more carefully, 
because the sentence has somehow above 
the noise and rush found lodgment in their 
minds. 

There are a great many places where it 
is easy to make a misstep, and many places 
which boys and girls do not always realize 
are dangerous. You see men and women 
every day who show by their looks and ac- 
tions that somewhere along the way they 
made a misstep which brought sorrow and 
disgrace upon themselves and others, not 
because they were not warned, but because 
they did not watch their step. We cannot 
always have some one at hand to warn us, 
but here are some of the dangerous places 
in life :— 

When you are tempted to form bad hab- 
its, watch your step. When you are being 
drawn into bad company, watch your step. 
When some one wants to fill your mind 
with bad and impure stories, watch your 
step. When you are tempted to disobey or 
cheat at school or in any way to be untrue, 
watch your step. Remember that when 
one person falls, he is likely to pull others 
down, so, for the sake of others as well as 
yourself, when you come to dangerous 
places, be careful where and how you step, 
for in this way only are you going to pass 
along life’s highway with safety to your- 
self and others. 


“Watch your Step!” 


Summer Readings in the Dome. 
Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings. 


(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Influence. 


These are persons who are not actors, 
not speakers, but influences—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Sunday. 


Friend, go up higher—Lwuke xiv. 10. 


Where’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Where’er is spoken a noble thought, . 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low! 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Monday. 
Commune with your own heart.—Ps. iv. 4. 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Tuesday. 
To him that soweth righteousness shall 
be a sure reward.—Prov. xi. 18. 


Go, make thy garden fair as thou canst, 
Thou workest never alone, 
Perchance he whose plot is next to thine 
Will see it, and mend his own. 
' —Robert Collyer. 
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ay TTT Wednesday. 
Walk worthy of God.—r Thess. ti. 12. 


Do not think it wasted time to submit 
yourself to any influence which may bring 
upon you any noble feeling —Ruskin. 


Thursday. 


Bring forth fruit with patience—Luk 
viii. 15. - 


Let us never forget that hope in us 
kindles hope in others, that smiles beget 
smiles, that trust creates trust, that good- 
ness awakens goodness, that love inspires 
love, and that in unseen but sure ways in- 
tegrity, strength, and honor in us plant 
seeds of honor, strength, and integrity in 
other lives, of many of whom we know 
nothing —J. T. Sunderland. 


Friday. 


For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father which speaketh in you.— 
Matt. x. 20. ; 


That which we are, we shall teach, not 
voluntarily but involuntarily—Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


Saturday. 
We are labourers together with God— 
r Cor. it. 0. 


No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 

Nor what results unfolded dwell 
Within it silently. 


—Thomas Hincks. 


A little miss of three years was afraid 
of dogs. She promised her mother that she 
would not be afraid when she was four 
years old, for then she would be a big girl. 
Soon after her birthday a neighbor’s St. 
Bernard paid the family a visit. She made 
bold and patted his back. When Rudolf 
turned his large head, away she ran. “Why, 
Phyllis,” said her mother, “I thought you 
said, when you were four you wouldn’t 
be afraid of dogs!’ “Well, you see, 
mother, if he had been a blue dog or a 
pink dog or a lavender dog I wouldn’t, but 
I just don’t like yellow dogs.” R. B. S. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B., FIELD, GEnerat SEcRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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News Letter from the Middle West. 


ERNEST C. SMITH. 


At this season practically all the churches 
of the district are having vacation. In a 
large proportion of them, however, the Red 
Cross work will be continued. The matters 
of chief interest are the plans of the min- 
isters for the summer. 


Mr. Malick Goes to Cincinnati. 

Rey. John Malick of Salt Lake City has 
received and accepted a call to our church 
at Cincinnati and will begin his work with 
the church September 1. The church is 
looking forward with hopefulness and con- 
fidence to his coming. 

The honored minister of the Cleveland 
church, Rev. Minot O. Simons, has re- 
cently undergone an operation at a Cleve- 
land hospital and is now gaining strength 
rapidly. As soon as his condition permits 
travel Mr. Simons will go to Prouts Neck, 
Me., to complete the process of recovery 
of his strength. The Red Cross work at 
the church will be continued during the 
summer. 

Rev. J. Morris Evans of the Dayton 
church will spend his vacation at home, 
completing the preparation of a volume for 
publication. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. F. M. Ben- 
nett is so closely connected with various 
forms of community service that he will 
probably be held at Youngstown during the 
summer. 

Rey. and Mrs. E. R. Shippen will spend 
the summer in Detroit, Mr. Shippen being 
occupied with duties in connection with the 
public welfare. 

Rey. William Yerington, pastor of the 
People’s Church at Kalamazoo, is .attend- 
ing the summer quarter of the Meadville 
Theological School at Chicago. He re- 
cently preached a sermon upon “America 
and the War,’ which was greatly appre- 
ciated. 


Indianapolis Loses Mr. Melcher. 

At Indianapolis, Rev. F. S. C. Wicks is 
a member of the War Recreation Commit- 
tee, the chairman being Hugh McKennan 
Landon, a member of the church. Mr. 
Wicks will serve the State Council of De- 
fense as a four-minute man during the sum- 
mer. Mr. Hillis F. Hackedorn has resigned 
as president of the church to accept a com- 
mission as major in the army. Mr. Frank 
Shepard has been chosen president in his 
place. Mr. Frederick Melcher, well known 
for denominational activity, has recently 
left Indianapolis to accept a position as 
editor of the Publishers’ Weekly in New 
York City. 

In Chicago services are being continued 
through July at the Hull Memorial Chapel. 
Mr. Pulsford’s subjects for the month have 
already been published in the Register. In 
this series he attempts to define religion in 
rational, vital, and practical terms. So far 
the attendance has been unusually good. 

Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Unity Church is 
spending his vacation as usual at his sum- 
mer home in Pentwater, Mich. He is avail- 
able, if his services are needed, and may 
be reached through the Western Unitarian 
Headquarters, 105 South Dearborn Street, 
telephone Central 1917, 
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Dr, Mann’s Unusual Service. 

The Third Church in Chicago held a 
semi-annual business meeting June 17, in 
which the work of the year was reviewed. 
It appeared that every member of the 
church, including the boys and girls, was 
engaged in some form of war service. 
The variety of service and the fact that 
each member was a participant made the 
showing remarkable and impressive. The 
minister, Dr. Rowena Morse Mann, con- 
tributes her services during the summer 
to the State Council of Defense. Owing 
to a period of residence in Germany and 
to her grasp of the principles involved 
she has been chosen to represent the Coun- 
cil before groups of citizens of German 
extraction with the aim of bringing them 
to a more understanding loyalty of Ameri- 
can ideals and principles. Her address for 
the summer will be 1308 East 58th Street, 
Chicago, telephone Hyde Park 2497. She 
will be available for service on twenty-four 
hours’ notice. At the last service before 
the vacation her subject was “The Third 
Crisis in American History.” President 
Southworth of the Meadville School, a for- 
mer pastor of the church, was present in 
the pulpit and assisted in the service. 

Rey. Arthur T. Brown of our Evanston 
church is attending the summer quarter of 
the Meadville School at Chicago University 
and taking charge of the summer services 
at Lincoln Centre. 


Launching “ A Church Universal.” 

In the early fall, Rev. Albert R. Vail, 
who has been pastor of the church at Ur- 
bana since 1907, will assume the leadership 
of a new movement in Chicago, holding 
services Sunday mornings in some central 
location and Sunday evenings on the South 
Side. The announcement contains the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


A CHURCH UNIVERSAL 
DEDICATED TO 
UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD 
UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
THE FINE ART OF LIVING 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DIVINE CIVILIZATION 
UPON EARTH 


and this Covenant :— 

“In this free church we have no binding 
creed. Each one is perfectly free to follow 
the truth as he sees it. Any one who is 
in general sympathy with our aims and 
spirit if he wishes to become a member is 
invited to sign the following simple cove- 
nant :— 

““Avowing as the sole bond of our union 
a serious purpose to lead pure, reverent and 
useful lives we seek together love which 
quickeneth service and truth which maketh 
free.’ 

“Subscription to this covenant and ac- 
ceptance by the executive committee is the 
sole requirement for membership,’ ” 


The Arithmetic of the Sunday Meetings. 

Recently the executive secretary of the 
Billy Sunday campaign issued a tabulated 
report of the results of the ten weeks’ 
series of meetings :— 

“Of the 49,165 who went forward and 
shook hands with the evangelist, Mr. Mayer 
reports 30,745 signed cards. Of that num- 
ber, 14,344 indicated they were members 
of some church, and they were classed as 
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reconsecrations, and 16,401 listed as con- 
versions.” 

The real result of the campaign will 
be revealed next fall, when it is ascertained 
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‘how many of these sixteen thousand ac- 


tually unite with churches. ‘The “follow- 
up” at Los Angeles some six months after 
Mr: Sunday’s departure showed that out 
of twenty-six thousand “trail-hitters” one 
hundred and sixty churches received five 
hundred and twenty-five additions. 

Rev. W. Rupert Holloway of the Alton, 
Ill, church is at Chicago University for 
the summer session. This church has sent 
a teacher from the Sunday-school to the 
Institute for Religious Education, paying 
the expenses of her course. 

Rev. H. H. Burch of our Bloomington 
church is serving on one of the local daily 
papers. The Alliance will continue regular 
work for the Belgian and French relief 
during the summer. 

At Quincy, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman 
has general supervision of the public play- 
ground and recreation work and is also 
secretary of the Civic League. The St. 
John’s Day festival of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity was held in the Quincy church, 
about four hundred men attending. Mr. 
Greenman was chairman of the Festival 
Committee. 


Prof. Foster Will Continue Teaching. 

In a preceding issue of the Christian 
Register announcement was made that 
Prof. George Burman Foster of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was to become pastor 
of our church at Madison, Wis. It should 
be added that Prof. Foster does not con- 
template giving up his position with Chi- 
cago University, but will give three days 
per week to promoting the church inter- 
ests in such ways as occasion may demand. 
His message given through the Sundays 
of May and June has found an enthusi- 
astic response, especially in university 
circles. 

At Milwaukee the closing service was 
held on June 30, Mr. Greenman preaching 
on “The Foundations of Trust.’ Mr. 
Greenman’s summer address will be Ply- 
mouth, N.H., Route 2, care Mr. E. A. 
Marsh. 

At Menomonie Rev. Walter A. Smith has 
been appointed county chairman of the 
four-minute men. Mr. Smith is also sery- 
ing as a corporal in Company E, roth Reg- 
iment, Wisconsin State Guards. 


Minneapolis Adds Sixty-three Members. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of the St. Paul 
church is already in New England. 

Rev. John H. Dietrich of the Minne- 
apolis church reports illness in his family, 
which will probably make it necessary for 
him to be at home during the greater part — 
of the summer. The number of acces- 
sions during the year has been sixty-three. 
During the vacation the interior of the 
church will be redecorated.. Red Cross 
work will continue on two days of each 
week through the summer. , 

The preaching mission at Duluth was 
concluded on the last Sunday of June. At 
a congregational meeting it was the sense 
of the meeting that the church should take 
measures looking toward the securing of 
a minister in the fall, 
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Rev. C. W. Reese of Des Moines, Ia., 
is spending the month of July working 
on a farm in Kentucky. Later he will 
visit his old home in North Carolina and 
probably attend the Social Service In- 
stitute in Chicago the latter part of August. 
Red Cross work will be continued at the 
church through the summer. 

At Iowa City, services will be main- 
tained through July for the benefit of sum- 
mer-school students. After that Mr. Perry 
will go to his home in Michigan for a few 
weeks. Mr. Perry is the clergy’s repre- 
sentative of the Food Administration for 
Johnson County. 

Rev. George T. Ashley has announced 
his resignation as minister of the Union 
Church at Griswold. This is to take effect 
September 1, his ministry having covered 
about four years. 


The New Church in Omaha. 


Rey. R. F. Leavens of the Omaha church 
is spending the summer at Lunenburg, 
- Mass. He is probably by this time fully 
occupied with some form of war work. 
The summer beginning very early in 
Omaha, the hour of Sunday services was 
changed to 10 a.m. for the last few Sun- 
days of June. The church has recently 
kept open house on every Friday evening 
for men from Fort Omaha, the Army 
Balloon School. Games, dancing, and light 
refreshments have been features of the 
open house. This has been under the 
supervision of the War Camp Community 
Commission. A Red Star organization, 
consisting of young women employed dur- 
ing the day, has met Thursday evenings 
to prepare surgical dressings. The church 
has sent the parish assistant, Miss Zella 
Miller, to the Institute for Religious Edu- 
cation, held this year at Chicago Univer- 
sity under the auspices of the Meadville 
School. The new church building is still 
unfinished, but will probably be quite com- 
pleted when services are renewed in the 
fall. 

Rev. John W. Day of the Church of the 
Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., will spend the 
summer at Harbor Beach, Mich., and 
will work at Red Cross surgical dressings 
if no other form of service appears possible. 

Rev. Géorge R. Dodson of the Church 
of the Unity, St. Louis, will be at home, 
dividing his time between preparation for 
the work of the coming year and special 
work in behalf of the State Social Hygiene 
Society, of which he is president. He has 
given many noon talks on social hygiene 
to workmen in factories. 

Rev. L. M. Birkhead of All Souls Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., after devoting the early 
part of his vacation to helping his father 
and brother harvest their crops, is going 
to some. quiet place for intensive study 
and reading, his plan to go to France for 
the summer having proved impracticable. 


Unitarians at Chautauqua Lake, N.Y. 


The Unitarian cottage at Chautauqua 
Lake has opened auspiciously with Rev. and 
Mrs. F. A. Gilmore as the successors of 
Rey. William Channing Brown and wife. 
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The cottage occupies a favorable situation, 
so near the Hall of Philosophy that one 
can sit on the piazza and catch the pearls 
of wisdom that fall from the lips of the 
wise ones. One day it may be a reader 
like Prof. Clark, and the next a woman 
laying down the laws of life and showing 
how they can be enforced. With its fresh 
coat of paint, its bulletin-board in front, 
with its plain, clear lettering, “Unitarian 
House—Welcome,” it seems to open itself 
in a most friendly way to all passers-by who 
may wish to enter. 

‘he attendants at the first Sunday service 
comprised an earnest, interested group of 
people from many different States; and Mr. 
Gilmore gave an earnest and spiritual talk 
on the “True Foundations of Religion,” 
which made all go away with the feeling 
that it was good to have been there. On 
Wednesday evening there will be a social 
meeting, when strangers will be given a 
warm handshake and exchange words of 
welcome which will help to make this place 
a happy and profitable centre of liberal 
religion. Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore will surely 
fill a large place in the Chautauqua life 
this summer, which will prove to be one 
of the most successful for the Unitarians 
at Chautauqua. 

Besides Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore and their 
son Eliot there are now stopping at the 
cottage: Miss M. W. Fairfield of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Prof. and Mrs. F. Addison 
Porter of Boston, Mass.; and Mr. and Mrs. 
N. R. Thompson of Jamestown, N.Y. 

In addition, the following names have 
been signed to the visitors’ book: May M. 
Watson, Orlando, Fla.; Mrs. E. D. Grover, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss Nannie Vinton, 
Parkersburg, W.Va.; Mrs. Robert W. Fris- 
bee, Buffalo, N.Y.; Miss Frisbee, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Miss Grace Frisbee, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Mrs. Hiram J. Baldwin, Falconer, N.Y.; 
Louise A. Hawley, Milan, Ohio; Mary A. 
Stallworth, Evergreen, Ala.; Miss Florence 
Dority, Toledo, Ohio; Prof. and Mrs. H. 
K. Dirlan, Lancaster, Pa. 

The Unitarians of Jamestown, which 
is but eighteen miles down the lake, will 
hold their annual picnic at Mayville on the 
east shore, July 18. The group at Uni- 
tarian House has received a cordial invi- 
tation to “come over” on that date. 

M. W. F. 


Shoals Meetings at New Castle. 


New Castur, N.H., July 15. 


The first half of the Shoals meetings 
have kept up to the standard of excellence 
attained in other years. The numbers who 
have come have increased by at least 
twenty-five per cent. over last year. Gath- 
ering at Hotel Wentworth began in 1917 
as a “war measure,” but it has proved such 
a happy choice that the Association has 
already expressed its wish that in 1919 the 
same arrangement may be continued, pro- 
vided Star Island is still unattainable. 

The meetings opened on Sunday, July 7, 
with sermons by two _ spiritually-minded 
young ministers, Rey. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass., in the morning, and Rev. 
Lewis C. Carson, Montpelier, Vt. in the 
evening. Mr. Perkins said that the present 
war js one of ideals; of a selfish, material- 
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istic, un-Christian, diabolical ideal of power 
versus the God-given ideals of freedom, 
democracy, justice, and peace. One ideal 
of life is being pitted against another. We 
must depend upon the helpful presence and 
the certain assistance of God, in whom is 
our ultimate confidence. 

Mr. Carson’s evening sermon fitted well 
into the thought of the morning. His sub- 
ject was “In Quietness and Confidence,” 
taken from Isaiah. He spoke of the seren- 
ity of mind, inner peace, and_ security 
through reliance on God, which men need 
to-day to keep their mental balance and 
moral sanity. Mr. Carson believes that, in 
spite of the prophesied demand for a new 
religion to meet new conditions after the 
war, there will be no radical change away 
from the principles handed down from the 
past. 

Mr. Carson received close attention dur- 
ing his Monday morning address on “Sym- 
bolism in the Church,’ which evoked pro- 
longed discussion at its close. He said that 
religion is made up of two elements, both 
of which must be taken into account. 
There is the inner spiritual element, and 
the external, which includes the outward 
forms and manifestations of spiritual life. 
Symbolism aims to furnish the physical 
setting, significant action, and a language 
medium through which the inner faith 
may assert itself. The enemy of symbolism 
is literalism, which discards the details of 
the Christian narrative on the ground that if 
they are not true they are valueless. The 
symbolist holds that its reality consists 
not in its correspondence to outer facts, 
but in its portrayal of spiritual ideals. 
Symbolism asserts the primacy of feeling 
and the necessity of outward forms of 
religious expression, and insists that the 
chief end of the Church is worship. It 
unites religion with beauty, expressing the 
religious in artistic form. 

In his treatment of the theme “Spiritual 
Meditation,” Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
asserted that there are but two subjects of 
interest for man in the world,—God and 
the soul. The supreme purpose of the an- 
cients who wrote the Scriptures was to 
find the connection between the two. Their 
method was not argumentative but medi- 
tative. Meditation is not simply storing the 
mind with facts; it is, rather, assimilation 
into the moral and intellectual system. The 
real scholar is not one who merely knows 
facts, but one who has become the incar- 
nation of the facts he knows. The same 
principle is true in religion. The saint and 
seer is he who has become the incarnation 
of spiritual knowledge. We find the great 
fact in the history of all religion is empha- 
sis on meditation, the allying of the soul 
with the eternal verities of the spiritual 
life. Mr. Rihbany deplored the fact that 
the day of dreaming and spiritual medita- 
tion is past. In daily life from childhood, 
no time is now found for contemplation, as 
man is kept speeding up all of the time: 
The function of the Church should be 
first and last to meditate upon the law of 
the Most High, and then to show his spirit 
to men. Through meditation man becomes 
partaker of the Divine nature. Religious 
life is four-fifths sympathetic feeling with 
God. The great seers have found God as 
a friend. Mr. Rihbany urges that the mind 
be stored with beautiful prayers and pre- 
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cepts. If a prayer is a good prayer there 
is no reason why it should become mechan- 
ical. He has found that the Twenty-third 
Psalm, the prayer at Gethsemane, and the 
Lord’s Prayer are all sufficient and all-in- 
clusive. There is no condition in life which 
they will not cover. 

Several addresses on purely denomina- 
tional subjects have been included in the 
programme. Rev. Lewis G. Wilson pre- 
sented the subject of “The Free Literature 
of a Free Church” so illuminatingly that 
his audience urged that the information be 
put into printed form as a tract to help in 
the selection of tracts. Mr. Wilson named 
the tracts and pamphlets which best fit the 
situations arising in church administration 
and in the inner spiritual life. He sug- 
gested the value of a course of study on 
liberalism, made up from this literature. 
These concise statements prepared by stu- 
dents equipped to interpret human life em- 
body all of the distinguishing features of 
liberalism, contain the history of Unitarian- 
ism, and include interesting material on the 
long list of eminent men and women who 
have lived in the faith. He also suggested 
the value of the free literature published 
by the Unitarian denomination, as material 
for use in the older classes in the Sunday- 
school. 

An opportunity to learn of both the recent 
achievements and the forward look of the 
Young People’s Religious Union came 
through a talk by Rev. Nelson J. Springer, 
who has for the past year been devoting 
his time to that organization as its field 
secretary. At the close of his address his 
successor in that position, Miss Minnie 
Packard of Quincy, Mass., was introduced 
and said a few words soliciting co-opera- 
tion in the furtherance of the plans of the 
Y. P. R. U. Mr. Springer made a plea for 
the support of the Unitarian denomination 
as a whole for.the Union, which has been 
so sorely stricken by the war that it is 
almost without male members. 

The Alliance meeting, held Thursday 
morning, was presided over by the na- 
tional president, Miss Lucy Lowell, who 
gave an interesting talk on her trip to the 
Pacific Coast in March. Miss Lowell 
found, among other good things, that in 
Southern California it is the habit to go to 
church. Alliance branches in California, 
Oregon, Washington, and in Victoria are 
all busy and generally flourishing. All are 
absorbed in war-relief work of various 
kinds. The Pacific Coast is awake to the 
war and its needs, but Miss Lowell believes 
that the religious work should be kept ac- 
tively alive so that it may be an inspira- 
tion for other duties. She found a large 
church at Los Angeles, and a flourishing 
one at San Diego. At Long Beach, wor- 
ship is conducted in a portable church. 
She visited, besides these, Fresno, which is 
in Central California, too far away from 
the other churches of the State to get 
much inspiration from them; Santa Bar- 
bara, which has a well-organized church 
and a minister who has been there seven- 
teen years; Santa Cruz, which for a year 
or more has been holding lay services 
which have proved very successful; San 
José, near the Lick Observatory; Palo 
Alto, made interesting by Leland Stanford 
University and the camp, which make much 
to do; Berkeley, Redlands, Sacramento, 
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and San Francisco, which has the largest 
Alliance* branch in the country and at 
which place she attended a meeting of the 
Northern California Associate Alliance. 
Other visits of her trip were to Salem, 
Portland, and Eugene, Ore.; Seattle, 
Bellingham, and Spokane, Wash. 

Alliance women are so busy about work 
in connection with the war, and are so 
vitally interested in it, that it seemed ap- 
propriate that the Alliance Day programme 
should include a speaker on some phase of 
war work. Mrs. Joseph Lindon Smith 
brought a vivid picture of conditions 
among the civilians in France in a talk on 
“Destruction and Reconstruction in France.” 
The point to which her talk tended was 
that America must do most of the work 
among the civilians. France and Belgium 
are both doing reconstruction work and 
begin immediately, as soon as he is thrown 
back disabled into society, to prepare the 
soldier for his return to self-supporting, 
self-respecting economic life. Reconstruc- 
tion is taking place everywhere beside the 
destruction, but America’s help is needed 
sorely. No life will have been sacrificed 
in vain if. America does her best at all 
times. 

Great enthusiasm greeted Lieut.-Com. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, who has been the 
only speaker wearing the uniform of the 
U.S.A. He voiced his views on the proper 
conduct of prisons, which he holds should 
always have in view the preparation of the 
prisoner for his return to society. He de- 
scribed the system which he has intro- 
duced at the Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
where he has had 3,300 men to handle 
during the year he has been stationed 
there. Here, as at Sing Sing, he has 
worked on the principle that the only 
way to teach men how to use freedom prop- 
erly is to give them freedom. Therefore, 
he has established a self-governing com- 
munity system under which the men settle 
as many questions as possible for them- 
selves. Mr. Osborne urges the public to 
inform itself on what is going on in its 
prisons. 

Rey. Dr. Augustus M. Lord of Provi- 
dence occupied an evening with “A Bit 
of the Old Sod.” Dr. Lord is conversant 
with Irish literature and reads it sympa- 
thetically. His readings were chosen from 
favorite authors and were from “Folk of 
Furry Farm,” by Kate G. Purdon; “Eight 
O’clock and Other Stories,” by St. John G. 
Ervine; and “Songs of the Glen of An- 
trim,” by Moira O’Neill. Jou. D. 


New York News Letter. 


At the close of one of the greatest na- 
tional holidays New York has ever seen, 
when the streets have been filled from 
morning until night with men, women, and 
children of every country in the world, with 
one common thought, that of showing their 
faith in, and loyalty to, the great country 
of which they are now a part, it is hard to 
bring one’s self down to a little group of 
churches, and the telling of their past do- 
ings; yet the spirit which these churches 
have embodied for more than a hundred 
years, and which they have been bringing 
steadily forward, is the spirit and the 
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thought most talked of to-day. It is the 
brotherhood of man. 

The work of the Second Church, Brook- 
lyn, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, minister, has 
been twofold these past months, keeping up 
the regular activities, especially as con- 
cerned the children, and giving unstintedly 
of time and strength, in answer to patriotic 
demands on many lines. How could it be 
otherwise in the church of Samuel Long- 
fellow, Nahor Staples, and John White 
Chadwick? 

The Red Cross Auxiliary has met two 
days each week, doing much work in an 
admirable spirit of co-operation and en- 
thusiasm, many workers being ready to 
answer the special calls as they came from 
the Brooklyn Chapter. 

This church has the great privilege of 
having as superintendent of its Sunday- 
school, Miss Mary Brackett, a woman 
whose broad experience along educational 
lines, and whose ability to inspire those 
with whom she comes in contact to do their 
best, makes a school-of which minister and 
people are justly proud. Their interest in 
the outside world has extended from Ar- 
menia to the mountains of North Caro- 
lina; as the appeals have come they have 
responded generously. At the closing ser- 
vice Mr. Lyttle appealed earnestly for vol- 
unteers to help in the work to be under- 
taken in the autumn, the education of the 
foreign population of South Brooklyn in a 
knowledge of what this righteous war 
stands for, 


Unity, the third of the Brooklyn churches, 
has been the last of the New York con- 
gregations to close its regular services, the 
assistant minister, Rev. Joseph Kyle, 
preaching June 30. Dr. Brundage, the reg- 
ular minister, whose long illness caused 
much anxiety among his parishioners and 
friends, has so fully recovered his health 
that he has been able to be in his pulpit 
often during the past months. 

On June 16 Dr. Brundage had for his 
sermon topic, “Religious Fellowship.” ‘This 
was a fine statement of what our Unitarian 
churches stand for, and would be a most 
useful tract for Post Office Mission work- 
ers. This is one sentence: “The spirit we 
seek to share, and the spirit which binds 
us together, is that of Jesus, ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and soul and mind, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ ” 

As in other churches, the Red Cross work 
has claimed the attention of the women. 
The group is small,—nineteen active mem- 
bers; but so faithful have they been that 
the result is remarkable. The money col- 
lection was $277.50. Not all of this has 
been used for needed materials, and they 
will be able to start in the fall with a good 
balance. There have been made 3,270 surgi- 
cal dressings, 400 covers for same, 35 sling 
bandages, 40 sponges, 10 pajamas, 86 sweat- 
ers, 24 helmets, 50 pairs socks, 34 pairs 
wristlets, and hospital trays, mats, covers 
for hot-water bottles, etc. 


The Flatbush church, Rev. Nelson 
Springer, minister, held its last service, 
June 16, and will reopen early in Septem- 
ber, when Mr. Springer will really begin 
his pastorate. . ’ 
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At the union summer services of the 
Unitarian churches of New York, which 
are held in the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn (Monroe Place and Pierrepont 
Street), those present on June 30 had 
their first opportunity of hearing this 
young man, and the unanimous decision 
was that the Flatbush church had made a 
wise choice. 

The Red Cross Auxiliary meets twice a 
month, with an all-day meeting, and, some- 
thing unusual among the New York 
churches, this will continue all summer. 

Another interesting point in Red Cross 
work here is the evening meeting for 
women who are in business during the day. 
Two thousand articles have been made by 
this Auxiliary. The average attendance is 
fifteen, and they are very proud that so 
much has been accomplished. 

The Alliance programme for the coming 
year is ready, and the usual high standard 
will be maintained. Rey. Leon Harvey, 
the former minister, has entered the Com- 
munity War Service. 


The Staten Island church, with its pretty 
group of buildings, church parsonage, and 
parish house on the lawn plot, gathers a 
congregation of interesting cultivated peo- 
ple together to listen to the scholarly ser- 
mons of its minister, Rev. George C. 
Cressey, D.D. June 30 was the last of the 
regular services, Dr. Cressey speaking on 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s latest book, “The 
New Revelation.” June 23, the service-flag 
was dedicated, with addresses by Mr. S. 
Mayer and Hon. William G. Wilcox, both 
of whom have sons in service, and the 
minister. Here are the names on the 
Roll of Honor: W. Lancelot Allum, Osborn 
M. Curtis, Osborn M. Curtis, Jr., Walter 
Frederichs, Frank Kershner, Harry Kersh- 
ner, Willis Kershner, David Lambert, 
Richard D. Lambert, Jack Meyer, John Ils- 
ley Porter, Martin R. Porter, Philip G. 
Preble, Warren D. Shumway, Myron McK. 
Smith, Henry Willcox, and Sidney Willcox. 

The parish house has been used by the 
demonstrators for the food conservation 
lectures, serving the community as well as 
the parish. The Sunday-school, under the 
new superintendent, Mrs. Willis Kershner, 
and a fine corps of teachers, is doing first- 
rate work, showing a spirit of devotion, and 
keen interest in all that is brought before 
them. 


Rev. Frank Gilmore, Field Secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association for 
the Middle States, will take charge, during 
the summer, of the Unitarian House at 
Chautauqua, N.Y., taking the place of Rev. 
William Channing Brown, who has been 
there many years. 

The New York Headquarters, 104 East 
2oth Street, will be open three hours daily, 
Albert Dudley, All Souls’ agreeable jani- 
tor, being in charge. 

Word has just come of the formation of 
a canteen unit of Unitarian women. ‘There 
are twenty-two members, and they will be 
on duty one day each week, when their 
assignment comes. Miss May Ethel Hogan 
is the First Lieutenant, and Dr. Wright’s 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Wright, the sec- 
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ond. officer. Mrs. William Voigt, whose 

patriotism never flags, is responsible for 

this union of our women for canteen work. 
M. A. B. 


The War’s “ Fatal Blow.” 


“‘Denominationalism is dead!’’ No declara- 
tion could be more positive than this, made 
by the Christian World (London), which 
refers, of course, to religious bodies in Eng- 
land. It is the war that has dealt ‘‘the 
fatal blow’? to what was “slowly dying 
before.’ ‘This paper foresees that a “ mummi- 
fied body may linger long among the churches, 
but it will not enable them to make any 
response to the aims and aspirations of the 
new world now in the making.” The 
writer here protests against being thought 


to speak ‘‘as if principles for which the 


fathers stood were no longer of value to the 
churches and the nation’’; but facing the 
facts, he sees that ‘‘the whole drift of things 
has left denominationalism stranded,’’ for 
the ‘‘new world will have problems too many 
and terrible to spare energy for mere de- 
nominational differences.” He proceeds to 
pick out a number of causes working out this 
result :-— 

“Before the war there was a decay of the 
spirit that held principle as a vital thing, an 
ennut that was unequal to thinking out 
personal conviction, a mental slackness that 
retreated on loudly asserted authority, or 
readily took cover in the plea that one form 
of religion is as good as another, and that 
none of them, however useful to society, is 
personally urgent. An attitude of slovenly 
agnosticism toward things religious had crept 
over the spirits of men. Doubtless the 
multitude of interests claiming attention 
and crowding full the days had something 
to do with what R. H. Hutton called ‘the 
spiritual fatigue of the world,’ and, he might 
have added, ‘of the churches also.’ After all, 
there are only twenty-four hours in the day, 
to meet which the average man has only a 
measure of energy, and nothing produces 
fatigue of soul more quickly than the pur- 
suit of scattering interests. If monotony 
drains the spiritual energies, so also does 
frivolity, however cleverly disguised as 
necessity. 

“Again, the controversies that made the 
sects have now largely had their meaning 
hidden by the flight of time. Most of the 
old arguments, too, have lost their cutting- 
edge and are blunted weapons now. With 
new times, and necessary changes in the 
churches to meet them, the causes of quarrel 
have largely withered away. To-day, for 
example, there is no ground in principle why 
all the Methodist churches should not be 
one. Practical and personal difficulties in 
the way of union there may be, but with a 
measure of good-will these ought to vanish 
before the inestimable gain of a united 
Methodism. Nor is there reason why Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians should 
not come to a working agreement, for the 
former tends to Presbyterianism in many of 
its schemes, and the latter is Congregational 
in much of its practice. While as regards 
Baptists and Congregationalists, only bad 
scholarship, or an assertive individualism 


that would fain keep not only its own con- 


science but its brothers’ also, or the spirit of 
self-willed segregation, can make them unholy 
competitors.—Literary Digest. 
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Throughout the Church. 


Announcements. 


On July 21, Rev. William L. Sullivan of 
All Souls Church, New York, will preach 
in the First Unitarian Church, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea, at 10.45 A.M. 


Rey. Arthur T. Hale of the Universalist 
denomination has applied for admission to 
the Unitarian fellowship. F. A. Gilmore, 
Secretary of Fellowship Committee for the 
Middle States. 


Rev. Otto A. L. Mikkelson, formerly of 
the Lutheran Church, has applied for ad- 
mission to the Unitarian fellowship. F. A. 
Gilmore, Secretary Fellowship Committee 
for the Middle States. 


Parish News Letters. 


Mr. Shippen as Thomas Jefferson. 


Derrort, Micu.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen: Detroit celebrated the Fourth of July 
with a municipal pageant on Belle Isle, the 
city’s beautiful river park, all the Allied 
nations being represented by singers in cos- 
tume. Mr. Shippen, a member of the 
Mayor’s Committee on Arrangements, fig- 
ured as Thomas Jefferson in the opening 
scene, reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to an audience of many thou- 
sands. 


New Members at Dighton, Mass. 


Dicuton, Mass.—Pedobaptist Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. S. G. Palmer: June 30, 
the usual exercises were omitted, and a 
patriotic service substituted, in which choir, 
pastor, congregation, and Sunday-school 
took part. It was then voted to close the 
church till September. The annual picnic 
of the Sunday-school was held at Newport 
Beach, July 12. Tuesday evening, July 9, 
the annual business meeting of the Society 
was held in Memorial Hall. Reports 
were read by the pastor, the clerk, the 
treasurer of the Society, the treasurer of 
the trustees, and from the Sunday-school 
and Ladies’ Industrial. These officers were 
elected: Clerk, Mr. Dwight S. Lane; 
treasurer, Mr. F. W. Talbot; parish com- 
mittee, Mr. F. W. Talbot, Mrs. D. S. Lane, 
Mrs. Geo. Cole, Mrs. E. R. Wyeth, Mrs. H. 
A. Perry. Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Wyeth, Mrs: 
Eva Ward, Miss Lucile Palmer, and Mr. 
H. M. Luther were elected members of the 
Society. 


Seven Children Consecrated. 


East Lextncton, Mass.—Follen Church, 
Rey. Frank R. Gale: Flower, or Children’s, 
Sunday was observed on June 30, with a 
large audience present. The Sunday-school 
made a creditable showing in the exercises, 
both in the attendance and in the songs and 
recitations which the members rendered. 
Nine pupils graduated from the kindergar- 
ten department. An impressive part of the 
service was the consecration of seven chil- 
dren to God and his service. The church 
was beautifully decorated. In the evening, 
a community song service was held. ‘The 
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pastor took for his theme, “When the Mists 
Have Rolled Away.” He showed how many 
of the misunderstandings will be corrected 
and the meaning of many a hard experience 
made clear when the mists that blind our 
eyes have cleared away. A number of young 
men have gone from the parish and sev- 
eral more will enter the service of their 
country in the near future. The church 
will honor those young men with a ser- 
vice-flag in the autumn, which will be dis- 
played in the front of the edifice. The 
church is now closed for the summer vaca- 
tion, but both pastor and people are look- 
ing forward to an enthusiastic opening in 
the fall. The Roll of Honor follows: 
Chester E. Earle, Karle Hadley, Rev. John 
Nicol Mark, John MclIsaac, Ralph Mclsaac, 
Carl A. Page, Vernon C. Page, and Edwin 
H. Spaulding. 


On Alf War-Work Committees. 


GuioucestErR, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Bertram D. Boivin: The following names 
are on the Honor Roll: Val R. Chick, Rich- 
ard K. Conant, Newell Curran, Russell Den- 
nen, William Dennen, Malcolm H. Docherty, 
Kimball Garland, Edward G. Hotchkiss, Jr., 
John C. Morse, Ralph M. Phelps, James R. 
Pringle, Arthur C. Smith, Myron D. Smith, 
Milton Steel. From the beginning of the 
war, in 1914, the parish has constituted it- 
self a war committee, leading in work for 
French and Belgian relief, and has been 
untiring in its efforts to aid in every pos- 
sible way the sacred cause of human lib- 
erty. The people have urged preparedness 
and a whole-hearted loyalty to the principles 
for which the Allies have fought, and at 
times it was not an easy task. The people 
are well represented on all war-work com- 
mittees. 


Elks Hear Sermon on Sabbath Observance. 


Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Otto E. Duerr: June was a busy 
month and witnessed some exceptionally in- 
teresting events in the church. On the 
ninth the Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows with their branches worshipped in the 
annual memorial service. There were 
nearly two hundred members present. The 
service was most impressive, including the 
trooping of the colors, which had never 
before taken place in the church. The ser- 
mon was of a patriotic nature, dealing with 
“Our National Religion.” On June 16 Mr. 
Duerr preached the baccalaureate sermon 
for the largest class that ever graduated 
from the Laconia high school, to an audi- 
ence of about eight hundred persons. The 
subject was: “The Challenge of To-day to 
the Youth of America.’ On the twenty- 
seventh he made a similar address before 
the graduates of the Conway, N.H., high 
school and their friends in the Congrega- 
tional church of that town. The Lodge of 
Elks attended the Unitarian church, June 
23, at the invitation of Mr. Duerr, who 
took as his subject, “Keeping the Sabbath 
Holy,” in an effort to stop the Sunday moy- 
ing pictures for the benefit of war relief 
which have been conducted under the 
' auspices of the Elks. The church closed 
June 30. On July 4 there was a celebration 
under the direction of Mr. Duerr, consist- 
ing of a children’s parade followed by a 
carnival on the lawn of the Unitarian par- 
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sonage, for. the benefit of the Unitarian 
Sunday-school. Services will be resumed 
in the church on September 1. 


Mr. Riedel Resigns at Lancaster, Pa. 


LANCASTER, Pa—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Charles Riedel: The members of 
the church, on Sunday morning, July 7, re- 
fused to accept the resignation of their 
pastor, Rey. Charles Riedel, which was 
presented June 14. Mr. Riedel thanked the 
members for this expression of confidence 
and good-will, also for the courtesy and 
hospitality enjoyed during his stay in Lan- 
caster, but declined to withdraw the resig- 
nation. His pastorate will therefore end 
in September. The board of trustees 
passed the following resolution, which was 
entered upon the minutes and a copy of 
which was sent to the minister: “The 
trustees of the Church of Our Father (Uni- 
tarian) hear with regret of the resignation 
of their minister, the Rev. Charles Riedel. 
In parting with him we wish to bear testi- 
mony to his high character as a man and 
his erudition as a clergyman. We have all 
enjoyed for nearly two years his cheerful 
personality and affable manner, during 
which time he has added fifteen to our roll 
of membership, and our great, good wishes 
go with him to his new field of labor, 
wherever that may be located. Signed: 
M. T. Garvin, President; Charles Henry 
Tucker, Secretary.” 


One Gold Star. 


NortH Easton, Mass.—Unity Church: 
Following are the names on the Roll of 
Honor: Oliver Ames, Jr., Richard Ames, 
Charles C. Carr, Edgar A. Craig, F. Ever- 
ett Dyer, Helen J. Ebbs, Clifford L. Erving, 
Malcolm V. Erving, Clarence S. Ford, Niles 
W. Goward, Kenneth Keith, Merle V. 
Keith, Emerson N. Kidder, Lloyd W. 
Morse, Walter E. Randall, George S. Shep- 
ard (died of wounds), Chester R. Smith, 
S. Mylert Wade, Arthur Whyte. 


No Diminution of Loyalty. 


Prtersoro, N.H.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. George F. Patter- 
son: Last autumn this parish arranged a 
course of three lectures to be given as a 
contribution to the community. The com- 
mittee secured the services of Prof. Whor- 
iskey of Durham College, Stanton H. King 
of the Sailors Haven in Charlestown, and 
Lieut.-Com. Thomas Mott Osborne of 
Portsmouth Naval Prison. All the ad- 
dresses were largely attended and another 
course will be put on next season. The 
Easter services were very well attended, 
and the offering for the American Uni- 
tarian Association was the largest in 
twenty years. One of the most significant 
and inspiring services of the whole year 
was the dedication of the national flag 
and a service-flag of ten stars, both gifts of 
the Sunday-school to the parish. The ser- 
vice was especially arranged for the occa- 
sion, the Grand Army and the Boy Scouts 
taking part. From the assembly call by 
the bugler to the sound of “taps” at the 
close, the hour was filled with a high spirit 
of consecration to the great work in hand. 
Children’s Day was observed on the third 
Sunday in June. Fifteen were christened 
and three names added to the church roll. 
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The’ every-member canvass for support for 
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the church year, which begins in July, was. 


very gratifying, revealing the fact that, in 
spite of the many other calls to which the 
‘people have nobly responded, the loyalty 
to the old First Parish shows no diminu- 
tion, and the work for the coming year is 
adequately provided for. The following 
names appear on our Honor Roll: Charles 
Ames, John Bastille, Harley Cass, Paul 
Crowell, Foster Ellingwood, David Johns, 
Paul Liscord, Horace Morison, 
Robbe, Robert Walbridge. 


Minister Fires a Locomotive. 


PirrspurcH, Pa.— Northside Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Roy B. Wintersteen: The 
minister is firing a locomotive on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad this summer to help 
meet the labor need on the one hand and to 
help meet his own needs physically on the 
other hand. He has also joined the reserve 
militia, which acted as escort to Gov. 
Brumbaugh July 4 on his visit here. When 
Dr. Crothers was here in May he spoke 
of the advisability of exchanging pulpits 
toward the end of the year in order to 
give both people and preacher a new con- 
tact. Rev. Clara C. Helvie of Wheeling, 
W.Va., exchanged with the minister June 
16. There was a large attendance. She 
gave a strong sermon and quickly won 
the respect and admiration of her hearers. 
Mr. Wintersteen preached three sermons 
from Martineau during June. <A _ very 
successful picnic with athletic features was 
enjoyed on June 8 in beautiful Riverview 
Park. On June I9 there was a reception 
for twenty-three new members. The Chil- 
dren’s Day was observed June 23, and on 
June 30 an enthusiastic and well-attended 
patriotic service was held. That was the 
last evening service for the season. For 
six Sundays in July and August there will 
be services at 11 A.M., when the study of 
Stopford Brooke’s “Theology in the Eng- 
lish Poets” will be the general subject. 
The Honor Roll is as follows: Frank H. 
Banar, Miss Adah H. Barndollar, Miss 
May A. F. Blair, Edward Bucher, Arthur 
G. Coles, Harry Fowler, Winfield R. Fra- 
zier, Charles E. Gibson, William E. Henry, 
Samuel Higginbottom, Charles E. Kelley, 
Leroy Kirsch, John F. Loder, John Mc- 
Lean, William Moreland, Glen Neely, Wm. 
FE. Negley, Robert Niesen, Earl Peters, 
Frank M. Stanley, Robert Struthers, Rob- 
ert Werner. 


Sanford’s New Church. 


Sanrorp, Mr.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
George F. Pratt: During the past year the 
congregation has been worshipping in the 
municipal court room. In the fall it ex- 
pects to occupy the new church edifice, de- 
signed by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Boston, 
which bids fair to be of exceptional beauty 
and convenience. The outside is made fire- 
resisting, with gray stucco walls, white 
trimmings, red brick cornice, green asphalt 
shingles, and green shutters. The interior 
is painted in cream and ivory tints of white, 
yielding a light and cheerful effect. The 
windows of the auditorium are of plain 
glass in leaded patterns. The only colored 
glass is in a fine memorial chancel window 


bearing a Celtic cross in yellow and opal 


tints. The auditorium will seat 240; but a 
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good-sized hall, or Sunday-school room, 
opens into it by large folding doors, 
affording added seating capacity when 
needed. At one end of the Sunday-school 
hall is a cosey parlor, with open fireplace, 
which may be used as a platform or stage. 
In the basement are the furnace-room, 
toilet-rooms, and kitchen, or large supper- 
room. An Estey organ has been ordered, 
to pay for which the Woman’s Branch Alli- 
ance has voted to raise $2,300. ‘The Honor 
Roll follows, all but one enlisted men: 
Frank Brown, Jonas Cooper, William E. 
Fielding, Ernest Greenwood, Moore Green- 
‘wood, Joseph M. Hardy, Lowell A. Hodg- 
don, Verdie McFarland, Arthur E. Mor- 
rison, Cecil L. Morrison, Curtis Roberts, 
Benjamin Simpson, D. W. Wentworth, 
Harlie Whicher, Raymond Wright. 


“Lead On! We Come.” 


SomMERVILLE, Mass.—First Church, Rey. 
Chester A. Drummond: A service in honor 
of the men of the parish who have entered 
the army and navy was held June 23. On 
the cover of the order of worship Hermann 
Hagedorn’s lines were printed :— 


God, who gavest men eyes 
To see a dream; 
God, who gavest men heart 
To follow the gleam; 
God, who gavest men stars 
To find heaven by; 

God, who madest men glad 
At need to die; 

Lord, from the hills again 
We hear thy drum; 

God who lovest free men, 

God who lovest free men, 
Lead on! we come. 


The sermon was delivered by Mr. Drum- 
mond. ‘The dedication of the service-flag 
was solemnly performed in the presence of 
the Willard C. Kinsley Post, G. A. R., A. 
W. Fix, Commander, and State Guard, 
Company A, Alfred L. West, Captain, and 
a detail from U.S.S. Georgia. There was 
roll call by Mr. Oscar W. Codding, chair- 
man standing committee. The Honor Roll 
follows: Walter Bagen, Robert C. Bourne, 
John Brower, Elmer Currier, Robert 
Dickerman, Rupen Eksergian, Ephraim 
Higgins, Joseph A. Hopkins, Ernest I. Lor- 
ing, Garland Lufkin, Howard Nichols, 
Theodore Post, Frank Robson, Maxwell 
Robson, Rufus Stickney, Charles Tyler. 


The First was a Unitarian. 

Syracusr, N.Y.—May Memorial Church, 
Rev. John H. Applebee: Mr. Applebee left 
Syracuse June 3 for service overseas in the 
Red Cross, and embarked a few days later 
and is now in Paris. The congregation has 
given hini a leave of absence of one year 
and has engaged Mr. Wilton E. Cross as 
ad interim incumbent, who will begin his 
labors September 15. Appended is a full 
list of the Honor Roll of the church, in- 
cluding those in military and Red Cross 
service, the latter represented by the pastor 
and by Miss Carolyn Bulley. Capt. Philip 
Lighthall died in the service, being one of 
the victims of the Tuscania disaster. He 
lies buried on the coast of the island of 
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Islay, overlooking the highway of the sea 
which he went out to defend. He was the 
first Syracusan who met his death in this 
war at the hands of the enemy. It was a 
coincidence that the first death of a Syra- 
cusan in the Spanish-American War was 
that of Lieut. Brayton, also a member of 
this church. The election of trustees oc- 
curred in January, and was marked by the 


appearance of one new name, Mr. Jerome) 


L. Cheney. The others were the beloved 
Salem Hyde, for many years president of 
the board, and Mrs. F. R. Hazard. By this 
action the congregation made a new prec- 
edent by increasing the representation of 
women on the board to three—a precedent 
coinciding with “suffrage” year in the 
State. The Honor Roll: Rev. John H. 
Applebee, Allan F. Arnold, Foster H. 
Barnes, Richard E. Bishop, Chester H. 
Bowe, Carolyn Bulley, Karl S. Cheney, 
James Cooper, Robert A. Croasdale, Byron 
W. Grimes, T.°H. Halsted, Howard E. 
Hawkinson, John L. Hawkinson, Frederick 
R. Hazard, William E. Hunter, Kenneth 
E. Keeler, Chester H. King, William B. 
Kirk, Philip K. Lighthall (died by drown- 
ing), Carter R. McLennan, Charles D. 
Miller, J. Winthrop Pennock, ‘Alan L. 
Poole, Sidman P. Poole, Alfred Mercer 
Rice, and R. Gordon Scott. 


Praises the Y. M. C. A. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Winchester Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf: In 
the absence on service overseas of the pas- 
tor, the congregation goes forward without 
halting. The preachers from Sunday to 
Sunday are among the leaders of the de- 
nomination, bringing their quickening and 
informing messages; the work of the 
church and its auxiliaries has been pressed 
successfully throughout the year. Recently 
Mr. Metcalf, in a letter written in London 
to Mr. Ralph E. Joslin, chairman of the 
Standing Committee, said: “I have been in 


such a mental whirl and so busy since [| 


left America that I have not had time to 
tell you how much I appreciated the kind- 
ness and generosity of the church at the 
time of my departure. Almost a month 
after leaving New York I am still outside 
France, but this week should see me in 
Paris. Though it was very hard to leave 
my family and the kind friends of Win- 
chester for this year abroad, I have never 
regretted it and especially now that I am 
in London and see the moral as well as the 
physical havoc of war and the imperative 
need of some work for our boys no matter 
how ineffectual. The Y. M. C. A. is the 
only instrumentality for good that I have 
found, and it, I am glad to say, is doing 


much but not nearly enough in this great | 
The things one sees fills | 
one with shame and depression, but the | 


world tragedy. 


army’s great need is our divine oppor- 
tunity. My moments have been kept occu- 
pied especially because through some acci- 


dent I was made the leader of the fifty- | 


three Y. M. C. A. men and hence I have 
been like the old woman with so many 
children she did not know what to do. I 
am leaving twenty-five of them in England 
to work among our boys here and taking 
the rest to France this week. I trust you 
are not finding your increase of duties too 
much for you. With cordial best wishes to 
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you all and sincere thanks for all your 
kindnesses. Very sincerely yours, Joel H. 
Metcalf.” The Honor Roll follows: Ar- 
thur S. Adams, Holbrook Ayer, Raymond 
Cottle, Dr. D. C. Dennett, Mahlon Dennett, 
Charles N. Eaton, Harold LL. Etheridge, 
Harold V. Farnsworth, Winthrop Foster, 
Kimball Garland, Edmund H. Giles, Lloyd 
H. Goddu, Louis E. Goddu, Paul D. Goddu, 
Warren. F. Goddu, Earl Goldsmith, Her- 
bert L. Grant, George Hazeltine, Guy 
Howe, Willard Hudson, Norman Hunne- 
well, Stuart Lane (died in service), Charles 
Lawrance, Charles Marshall, Herbert E. 
Maynard, Guy H. Messenger, Herbert E. 
Metcalf, Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, Richard 
Parkhurst, Charles Rogers, June Root, 
Preston B. Rowe, Ralph Sayward, Howard 
Snelling, John Ls Soutter, Marshall 
Symmes, Russell Symmes, John A. Tarbell, 
Josiah B. Thomas, Leon P. Tuck, Chester 
R. Tutein, Derby Weston, Chesley Whit- 
ten, Bryant Woods, Whitelaw Wright, Mrs. 
Edgar Young, Fred W. Young, Raymond 
Young. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number ot guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 14 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArtHur H. Furser, 
North Conway, N.H. : 


YourR BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and roo impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of my Craftsmanship. 
BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
Member American Book Plate Society. 


Established 56 years _Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Inco: ted 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. — Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston”’ 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister. Sunday, 
July 21, Rev. Edward D. Gaylord of Pilgrim Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., will preach. Church service at rz A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Charles E. Park 
will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN ‘BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R, Maxwell, minister. Union summer services in King’s 
Chapel, 10.30 A.M. Church reopens September 29. 


FIRST PARISH IN CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square. 
Service at 9.30A.M. Rev. Walter F. Greenman will preach. 
During the summer months the Sunday morning service 
will begin at 9.30. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Truth is truth,” said Uncle Ezra, “but 
some folks carry it out to more decimal 
places than others.” 


Patient (with a broken arm): “It’s 
awful not to be able to do any war work 
while I’m laid up!” “That’s all right, my 
dear Mrs. Willney—your bones are knit- 
ting.”—Life. 


“Hurrah! Five dollars for my latest 
story, ‘A Modern Husband.’” “Congratula- 
tions, young man. From whom did you get 
the money?” “From the express company. 
They lost it.’—Santa Fe Magazine. 


“What is the difference between a gen- 
eral practitioner and. a specialist?” “A 
general practitioner is a man to whom you 
pay a fee for telling you to what specialist 
you should go.”’—Typographic Messenger. 


Patriotic Lady (to a British soldier, in 
a London tram-car): “I’m sure there are a 
lot of spies about. I was ontop of a bus the 
other day, and a very funny-looking man sez 
to me, ‘Is that*the River Thames?’ I didn’t 
answer ’im; they don’t get any information 
out of me, never fear!”—The Tatler. 


-“As a matter of fact,’ said the lawyer 
for the defendant, trying to be sarcastic, 
“you were scared half to death, and you 
don’t know whether it was a motor-car or 
something resembling a motor-car that hit 
you.” “May I say, then,” the plaintiff 
calmly replied, “‘that I was forcibly struck 
by the resemblance?” 


Down in Kentucky a drafted man ap- 
peared before the authorities for physical 
examination. “Rejected,” was the medical 
verdict. “You have flat feet.” “Ain’t that 
the limit?” said the mountaineer. “I’ve 
tramped forty-eight miles over the moun- 
tains since last. night to get here, and 
now I’ve got to tramp all the way back!” 


A Scottish farmer, being elected a school- 
manager, visited the village school and 
tested the intelligence of the class by his 
metaphysical questions. His first inquiry 
was, “Now, boys, can any one of you tell 
me what naething is?” After a moment’s 
silence a small boy in a back seat rose and 
replied, “It’s what ye gi’ed me t’other day 
for holdin’ yer horse!”—London Tit-Bits. 


A Council. Bluffs grocery store was 
robbed of five sacks of wheat flour one 
Sunday night. The next night it was 
robbed of five sacks of corn meal. The 
grocers explanation is that the burglar 
upon finding that he had disregarded the 
50-50 rule was so conscience-stricken that 
he could not rest until he had conformed 
to the Food Administration’s ruling that 
one pound of other cereals must be ob- 
tained with every pound of wheat flour. 


Two brothers once ran a store in a small 
Western town, where they had quite a large 
trade in wool on barter. One of the broth- 
ers became converted at a revival and urged 
the other to follow in his footsteps. “You 
ought to join, Jake,” said the converted 
one. “You don’t know how helpful and 
comforting it is to be a member of the 
church.” “I know, Bill,” admitted Jake, 
thoughtfully, “an’ I would like to join, but 
I don’t see how I can.” “Why not?” per- 
sisted the first. “What is to prevent you?” 
“Well, it’s jes’ this way, Bill. There has got 
to be somebody in the firm to weigh this here 
wool.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


The Christian Register . 
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A SUGGESTION FOR AN INEXPENSIVE DINING ROOM 


No other store offers greater variety, and as an example 
of Paine-values, regard this suggestion: 


FURNITURE— Colonial design, Mahogany finish 
Extension Table, Sideboard, Four Chairs $78.50 


RUG—High grade Axminster, 9x12 feet 
DRAPERIES—Scrim Curtains—3 pairs at $3.50 


40.00 
10.50 


Total Room Furnishings, $129.00 


PAINE: FURNITURE 


COMPANY — BOSTON 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FoR ITS WORK:— 


(rt) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(z) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


7 Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,”’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
¢ Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. ; 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 


San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 752 Fark St. Boston 


Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


SS" ASH BARREL 
STE SHENSON 


SLATS TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE ror CATALOGUE ON EACH 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - «= LYNN, MASS, 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrtrepHone, BEacH 628 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY. 
ANDOVER, N.H 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. lodern, undogmatic, scholarly, tical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travellin 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education 

Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 

ent. : 


Apply to F. C. Sourawortn, Presid 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL : 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. visepa he 


